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...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—tEasily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 
history seems as children become 


part of the era, shaping history @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 


ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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tions have been offered by teach- 
ers of experience as aids in help- 
ing word readers. 

1. Have the children see groups 


The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question : What are some of the ~ 
reading skills which you findin — 


close of the primer period? 
Answer: A child of average 
ability at the close of the primer 
j period should be able: 
1. To open his books properly 
and turn to the given page. 
2. To study the pictures to 


learn what the story is 8. 


about, where it happens, 
how many people are in the 
story, etc. 


3. To read and respond to 9. 


questions in which the prim- 


er content and vocabulary 10. 


are used. 
4. To have a sight vocabulary 
of at least 100 words. 
5. To read signs, bulletins, no- 
tices, and other types of in- 
cidental reading. 
| 6. To illustrate or interpret 


easy to use 


STILL ONLY $1.00 FOR 
ORDER FROM YOUR SCHOOL 


*Distributed in Canada by 
Reeves & Son (Canada) Ltd., Toronte 10 


a child of average ability at the ". 


NEAT — CONVENIENT 


and MOST ECONOMICAL! 


Ctik-tack 


Keep a supply of these amazing little discs on hand. They're 
adhesive on both sides — stick without damage 
to any surface including blackboard, glass, wood and tile 
— and they are neat, completely out of sight when applied. 


Use them for mounting papers, wall charts, pictures, 
displays, window decorations, albums and in 
hundreds of other helpful, practical ways. 


328 DISCS (FOUR FOLDERS) 


SUPPLIER OR USE THIS COUPON 


parts of stories after read- 
ing them silently. 

To select his own stopping 
point when reading a story 
orally, viz: “What part of 
the story tells about the little 
pig?” (child reads) “What 
part best describes the pic- 
ture?” 
part). 
To find sentences, phrases, 
or words which answer di- 
rect questions about the 
story. 

To be able to keep the place 
without a liner or a marker. 
To read silently with little 
or no lip movement or finger 
pointing. 


Question: Several of my chil- 
dren are slow, plodding word 
readers. What can I do to help 
them? 

Answer: The following sugges- 


miracle dises 


(child reads that . 


stick to any surface 


take the 


of words about the -class- 
room rather than single 
words — notices, signs, bul- 
letin notices, etc. 


. A sane and wholesome use 


of phonetics. Instead of ex- 
pecting the child to get the 
new word by sounding out 
each letter in succession, a 
teacher should give him the 


Opportunity (a) to get the 


word by seeing it in mean- 

ingful content, (b) to rec- 
ognize any familiar phonetic 
elements in the word. These 
elements may be a begin- 
ning blend, a middle vowel 
combination, or an ending 
phonogram. 


. To have the child read si- 


lently before he attempts to 
read aloud. 


. To have the child ready to 


ask help of the teacher dur- 
(From Page 59) 


miracle discs 


can be used over and over 


metal or glass 


place of tacks and tape 


will not stick to the finger 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC.* 


H Please send ...... 


1 890 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
packs of Stik-tacks, 328 discs per 
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Features 
Coming in 
December 


. Guidance of the Primary Child, 
Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F., 
Ph.D. Another of the enlighten- 
ing articles in this series by Sister 
Mary Amatora. 


Creative Christmas Activities, 
Debbie Nettles. A stimulus for 
creative art and _ story-telling 
during the Christmas season — 
presenting again “Tripper” 
Santa’s Reindeer helper. 


December Art, Jessie Todd. 
Inventing and creating original 
ideas for Christmas — paper 
cutting, painting, clay modeling, 
wire, reed and many odds and 
ends which are brought into ac- 
tion to make attractive items, 


Toy Activity, Hazel T. Harston. 
Especially timely at Christmas 
time. 


Two Kinds of Christmas in our 
Land, Jean O. Mitchell. The 
children who live in the land of 
“no snow” — Florida — make 
Christmas murals too. 


The Workshop, Series IV, Gret- 
chen Grimm. 


Ideas for Christmas, Anna 
Dunser. 


Children’s Pictured Tensions, 
Malinda Dean Garton. 


Language Arts Program, Flo- 
rence Piper Tuttle. 


Plays — Stories — Nature 
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; Clay, String, Reed And Paint 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 
3 University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


CLAY 


Aunuce 600 pound can full 
of clay. It is not too hard and it 
is not too sticky. You can help 
yourself and make something big 
or small. You can model some- 
thing and muss it up if you like 
or you can keep it and take it 
home. You do not need to use 
clay today unless you want to. 
You can paint a picture if you 
like or use some other material 
in the art room. You put a piece 
of cheap newsprint on the desk. 
It is easy to clean up at the end 
of the class. Crumple up the 
cheap paper and throw it in the 
basket. That is quicker than hav- 
ing to wash a desk. 

Illustration 1 — Peggy sand- 
papers her vase. It will be fired 
in a kiln and glazed so that it can 
be used at home for flowers. 
Peggy has made little statues. 
These she painted many colors 
with tempera paint. She made 
many other clay objects. Each 
was painted. Every time she 
painted a clay object she tried a 
different combination of colors. 
The modelling and painting gave 
Peggy many rich experiences be- 
cause she planned well. Her work 
showed progress. Some children 
tried to make vases only to have 
them collapse or crack while dry- 
ing. Peggy’s will be a finished 
object which she can use. She 
put forth great effort to make it 
so. 
Illustration 2 — John’s person- 
ality shows in his work. You can 
tell by looking at this picture that 
he made the Mexicans and their 
church very quickly. Can you 
tell that they are large pieces of 
modelling? The woman with the 
spotted skirt is fifteen inches 
high. He could not wait for them 
to dry before painting them. 
Notice how the paint on the skirt 
dripped. Later he touched it up to 
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make the paint look neater. The 
church is still unpainted. The 
crosses look whiter because they 
are dry. The people and their 
church were modelled and the 
people painted all in a half hour. 
Comparing Illustration 2 with Il- 
lustration 1 we see the same kind 
of clay used by two children with 


different aims and temperament. 
A good school provides this op- 
portunity for individuals to work 
as each wishes. 

Illustration 3 — Franklin often 
models people engaged in duels, 
bull fights, soldiers in battles, 
warriors of old. He is skilful and 
quick. He can draw anything. 
All of the children in the school 
admire him for his ability. 

Illustration 4 — Tappie decides 
to model something he has studied 
about China in Social Studies 
class. He now paints it. 

Illustration 5 — a fifth grader 
models a dancer, ard paints it 
very carefully. One day the same 
girl made a father holding his 
small child up to kiss him good- 
bye. The mother stood close by 
with a suitcase beside her. The 
group was placed on a clay base 
and was very well done. 
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Illustration 6 — Here we have 
a boy in a boat. 


Illustration 7 — A group of 4th 
graders are modelling their ideas. 
Had the teacher assigned a sub- 
ject for these children to work 
out in clay, the joy would not be 
present. The result would not 
have been creative. The results 
shown here, some crude, some bet- 
ter, are part of an educational 
program. Each child tried some- 
thing new to him: 


STRING 

We have lots of string. The 
children can use any of it, what- 
ever color they like best. We had 
gold, silver and copper string but 
it was used up in a few days. It 


cost so much we couldn’t buy all 
we wanted. We had gold and 
silver paper to paste in the bot- 
tom of boxes. That was used up 
quickly too. It was wonderful. 
The silver looked like a mirror. 
One boy used a real mirror at the 
bottom of a box. 
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Illustration 8 — Jonathan made 
many string designs. Children 
and teacher collected boxes from 
their friends; stiff boxes (candy 
boxes, stocking boxes, school pen- 
cil boxes). The box Jonathan has 
now is not the favorite kind. (The 
best boxes were already used.) It 
is too shallow. When the box is 
114 or 2 inches deep you can make 
it more third dimensional. Jona- 
than had rich experiences as he 
made his string constructions. No 
two were alike in design. He tried 
different color combinations. All 
of this planning was fun and edu- 
cational. The more one plans the 
more ideas one gets for still more 
planning. 

REED 

We have piles of reed. It is of 
different sizes. Some breaks very 
easily. One kind you have to soak 
a long time before you can bend 
it. You can paint it and let it dry 
before you make something out of 
it. You can paint something after 
you make it or you can leave it 
natural color. 

Illustration 9 — No one can 
guess what Betty will do for she 
is very original in all kinds of art 
work. She is trying something 
new now. You can tell by the ex- 
pression on her face that she is 
trying to decide whether to do it 
one way or another way. 

PAINT 

Sometimes we have 200 bottles 
of paint on our table. Children 
can use all they want. They can 
take an empty jar and mix some 
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color they cannot find on the table. 
At the end of the art period if 
they mixed too much, they can 
leave it on the-table. Surely some- 
one will like to find it there. They 


can use a big brush or small and 


there is paper of any size they 


like. 

Illustration 10 — Peter, age 9, 
painted a storm. He could not 
have worked out his feeling for 
a storm with pencil or crayons. 
The blending of the colors meant 
a stormy night to Peter. Chicago 
has much windy weather. Peter 
has made the rain or snow on a 
slant. 

Illustration 11 Fred has 
painted one of Chicago’s bridges. 
He has painted the smoke from 
the tall buildings as if a wind was 
tossing them around. We are 
called, “The Windy City.” Neith- 
er Peter or Fred have been aiming 
for careful drawing. Each il- 
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lustrated a subject with paint be- 
cause the brush and paint gave 
him the opportunity to quickly 
block in masses for buildings, 
skies, bridges, cars. 

Illustration 12 — The White 
Horse may have been inspired by 
a western movie or a library book. 
Who knows? A girl wanted to 
paint a horse and evidently she 
wanted the hills all dark to make 
the white horse show. This was 
her own planning. She evidently 
liked horses on a sky line, and a 
few distant trees. What she 
wanted to do she did because we 
had paint very handy on a long 
table in the room, a low table 
where all could see the colors. 

Materials act as magnets to 
children if they are attractively 
placed in the schoolroom. The 
materials have to be in good con- 
dition. They have to be handy. 
A clay can with a large open top 
is best because it is easy to reach 
into it to get clay. A table which 
is low is good for paint bottles. 
Since the child is not tall he can 
look at bottles on a low table and 
find his colors. 

In our school we never had an 


ideal sink. The ideal sink would 
be a long one with a flat bottom 
and six or eight faucets so many 
children could use it at one time 
to get paint water or throw out 
dirty water. 

An ideal arrangement would be 
to have a catch below each drain. 
The catch would take care of clay 
and thick paint that often clog up 
the sink. The catch could be 


emptied by the janitor and keep 
the plumber from coming often. 

When the child can create 
things with materials the time 
spent on this work is as important 
as any part of his school days. 
Such work can never be called 
an educational frill by any wise 
person for he knows that it is 
the very foundation of all educa- 
tion to think, plan and do things. 


The John Alden House, Duxbury, Mass. 


‘THousanps of people visit 
Duxbury every year to see the 
frame dwelling wherein lived one 
of the passengers of the famous 
Mayflower. 

Twelve generations of the Al- 
den family have lived in this two 
and one half story house. It was 
built in 1657 by John Alden, Jr. 

The dwelling faces south and 
consists of ten rooms, each pos- 
sessing its own fireplace. The 
quaint windows on the two ends 
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DYER KUENSTLER 
(See Calendar) 


of the house, have 24 panes of 
glass apiece. 


JOHN ALDEN, SENIOR 


John Alden had business in a 
mapmaker’s shop in Essex, Eng- 
land, when he overheard that a 
number of ‘Pilgrims’ intended to 
sail to America, in the Mayflower. 
He knew about this band of peo- 
ple, and he finally decided to ac- 
company them on their journey. 


He obtained a job as the ship’s 
cooper. (carpenter). He was 21 
years of age when the Mayflower 
landed at Plymouth in 1620. 
However, he soon became a leader 
of the colony. He served as 
Lieutenant Governor when he 
was 28. 

In the year 1623 he married 
Priscilla Mullins and they had 
eleven children. Seven were 
daughters. John Alden, Jr. was 
their oldest son. 
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Early Settlements 


NELLIE DOHERTY 
CAROLINE BAUER 
Ath Grade Teachers 
RUTH A. MEAD 
Art Supervisor, McHenry County, Illinois 


Tus year, drawing to a 
close, has seen us celebrate the 
founding of our earliest settle- 
ment, Jamestown, and the his- 
toric trip of “Mayflower II” to 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. We 
particularly think of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth with Thanksgiving 
and this seems a particularly ap- 
propriate month to review these 
historic events. 

Jamestown celebrated, this 
year, the three hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of its founding 
on the James River in 1607 and 


its ill-fated colony. Plymouth in 
1620 was destined to survive. 
Ships from Europe played im- 
portant roles in the history of our 
country’s founding. The “Susan 
Constant,” “The Godspeed” and 
“Discovery” of Jamestown fame 
and the “Mayflower” of Plym- 
outh fire the imaginations of 
young children. Replicas have 
been built and are at their his- 
toric destinations. Here is a sub- 
ject that boys can relive and 
revel in. 
The 


voyage of the second 


“Mayflower” this past spring and 
summer, again from England to 
our shores and a gift from the 
English people, réally finds our 
boys and girls reliving history in- 
the-making. They watched the 
daily papers, and magazines, for 
reports of the trip—the prob- 
lems and particularly the length 
of time (53 days) to complete 
the voyage. The stories of the 
crew, their “gripes,” the food, 
the lack of fresh water and use 
of rain water and the incredible 
number of ropes for the crew to 
learn—50 to be exact—all inter- 
ested the children. The six reg- 
ular working sails seemed so 
ridiculously complex as com- 
pared to the ease of handling 
present day sails. The furling of 
the square rigged sails was so 
complicated and tiresome com- 
pared to the present day ease of 
raising and lowering our sails. 
But these details were the way it 
was done in the 16th and 17th 
century. 

The “Mayflower II” was a liv- 
ing museum piece and the chil- 
dren were reliving history in 
hearing about it. 

The children of our fourth 
grades showed a lively interest 
in it all. We discussed and drew 
the various types of sailing ships 
throughout the history of the 
world. Boys particularly love 
boats. Soon the most detailed 
models and sketches were ap- 
pearing. To youngsters, especial- 
ly those who grow up away from 
the sea there is much to learn. 
Actual sailing for young people 
and learning a wholesome re- 
spect for the elements, particu- 
larly the wind, is excellent train- 
ing and one wishes that more 
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children could have such experi- 
ences. We learned the three basic 
types of sailboats: Sloop, Yawl 
and Schooner. 

The early site of Jamestown 
was on the James river with 
James Fort, the glass works and 
the raising of tobacco on the 
plantation. Radio, T.V. and the 
press contributed constantly to 
the children’s very absorbing in- 
terest. The construction, the de- 
parture from England of the 
Mayflower and its progress were 
matters of everyday discussion. 
The original route of 1620 was 
noted and much discussion took 
place because of the changed 
route of the new ship, all of 
which provided lively geography 
lessons. The unit of work for 
fourth grade is “People who Set- 
tled Our Country.” Both the 
study of Jamestown and Plym- 
outh led to a study of early 
school, home life and early gov- 
ernment. 

So many illustrations and so 
much information naturally led 
to the making of murals. The ap- 
proach of each group to their 
own mural was very interesting 
and they worked each mural out 
from their own original layouts. 
Miss Bauer’s group made a mural 
72 inches high by about 60 inches 
wide of the Atlantic coastline and 
exaggerated the size of both set- 
tlements, Jamestown and Plym- 
outh. Miss Doherty’s group made 
their mural about 14 feet long 
and 54 inches high. Both murals 
made use of Indian material. In- 
dian study is such a rich source 
of material for fourth graders 
and valuable use of it can be 
made in the social studies. 

Illustrations of Indian life, lo- 
cating the various tribes, hunting 
and fishing, types of habitation, 
etc. make excellent pictographs to 
be added to the murals. Mrs. Clay- 
baugh’s group made a mural 
based on the various selections of 
the map of what is now the United 
States and located the various 
Indian localities and illustrated it 
with pictographs representing the 
Indian culture of the various 
areas. The diff-rent major groups 
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of Indians in what has become 
continental United States were in 
five major groups. The woodland 
group was one because they de- 
veloped their living and hunting 
and food habits around the for- 
ested areas. Such were our At- 
lantic coast Indians. The other 


major groups included the Pla- 
teau, the North Pacific, the 
Southwest, the Plains and the 
Californias (as anthropologists 
classify them). We are more 
familiar with names such as Al- 
gonquins to which our woodland 
group of the Atlantic coast be- 
long. 

Indian stories add much inter- 
est and make excellent illustrative 
material. The stories of the great 
tribal chiefs, Massasoit and 
Squanto, the Patuxet Indian of 
the Plymouth colony are rich in 
interest. Pocahontas of the James- 
town colony and the story of her 
saving the life of Captain John 
Smith contribute a great deal— 
but this story is probably more 
fiction than truth. Much myth has 
grown up around these early 
settlements but now that Brad- 
ford’s Journal has been found, the 
truth should be stressed, espe- 
cially about the Pilgrim colony. 
However it is known that Captain 
John Smith did explore our At- 
lantic coastal area in 1614 from 
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what is now Maine,‘on down 
south. It was he who called. the 
later Pilgrim settlement region 
“New England.” 

From governor’ Bradford’s 
journal, “Of Plimoth Plantation” 
we know that the. stories of 
Squanto and Massasoit are true. 
But for their great help the Plym- 
outh colony might also have failed 
as did Jamestown. The true but 
stranger than fiction story of 
Squanto’s life is filled with ad- 
venture and interest as well as 
human relationships. The “Ameri- 
can Adventure Series” carries a 
most complete unit on this story. 
Basic beliefs such as honor, free- 
dom and integrity were common 
both to the Pilgrim and Indian 
cultures. So much untruth has 
been pushed about of the Indians 
that the real truth should be 
known. One wonders if sound 
basic belief should not be more 
stressed in our early schooling. 
There seems such a lack of these 
qualities in the behavior of 
present day children. Our treat- 
ment of the American Indian has 
been far from what it should have 
been and there are valuable con- 
cepts to be taught. The Indians 
first contact with the white man 
was trading. Their dependence 
upon the white man led to their 
eventual downfall. 

But from the basic belief chil- 
dren can learn to understand the 
Indian and from this understand- 
ing comes sympathy and good 
will. The beginning of our 
democracy is truthfully told in the 
daily lives of the Pilgrims (from 
the Bradford Journal). They gave 
up the love, sympathy and com- 


panionship of their old homes in 
England to find real freedom in 
America. Squanto’s name will be 
associated with the founding 
fathers as long as the story of 
the Pilgrims is told. He was their 
loyal friend. Children can learn 
to admire his loyalty to a promise. 
They can realize what his friend- 
ship and help meant to the sur- 
vival of the Pilgrims. But for his 
much earlier cruel abduction by 
white fur traders and his subse- 
quent “shanghaing” to Europe to 
be sold as a slave he might have 
remained just another Indian 
brave. But a priest helped him to 
escape to England from the sea- 
port town in Spain where he was 
landed to be sold. In England he 
learned the strange ways of the 
white man and to speak their 
language. Eventually an English 
merchant helped him make his 
way back to America on an early 
ship. He landed in what is now 
Maine and wandered south to re- 
turn to his old village to see his 
father and mother and his sweet- 
heart “Morning Star.” But when 
he reached the old village it was 


deserted and silent and no trace of 
Squanto’s loved ones could be 
found. Massasoit was the great 
chief and from him he learned 
that they all died of a great sick- 
ness. Thus Squanto was the last of 
the once powerful tribe of Patuxet 
Indians. 

During the winter of 1620 
white people came to live in 
Squanto’s deserted, silent village. 
The Indians watched and waited. 
The great chief Massasoit was 
afraid but he eventually sent 
Squanto to find out whether the 
white people were good or bad. 
He went to the Pilgrim village, 
could speak their language, and so 
upon Squanto’s judgment rested 
the fate of our first permanent 
white settlement in America. 
Squanto acted as the interpretor 
when the Pilgrims and Massasoit 
signed a peace treaty. This 
famous treaty was never broken 
as long as the great chief lived. 
Squanto lived with the Pilgrims 
because they needed his help but 
he would probably have preferred 
living with his own kind. He 
taught the Pilgrims how to plant 
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corn, harvest and store, how to 
hunt in the forests and do scout- 
ing for them on trading and ex- 
ploring expeditions. He lived with 
the Bradford family. He shared 
their joys and their sorrows and 
their God became his God. He 
celebrated the first Thanksgiving 
with them which lasted three 
days. Massasoit and ninety braves 
also came to share the feast. When 
Squanto died in 1622 they 
mourned for him for he was their 
best and dearest friend. 

A strong sense of social and 
moral values can be developed 
from the story of the Pilgrims, 
Massasoit and Squanto. The 
major events around which the 
story of Plymouth is built are 
historically and geographically 
authentic. Ideas about history, 
economics and psychology can be 
developed from a study of the two 
colonies, particularly Plymouth. 

The children, through the story 
of Squanto can be made to realize 
that family life and security are 
much the same whether an Indian 
family or a white family. The Pil- 
grims have long been mistakenly 
thought to be an overly sober 
group with no gaiety at all in 
their lives—wearing drab clothes 
and living such devout lives that 
there was scarcely time for any- 
thing else. Governor Bradford’s 
journal presents them as a normal 
American family. They suffered 
great hardship, worked hard, 
were very devout but they were 
not a humble, meek group. They 
liked gay clothes, had good times 


Supposing the light bulb couldn’t light! 
Supposing the pen refused to write! 


Supposing the window had no sill! 
Supposing the chicken had no bill! 


Supposing a puppy couldn’t bark! 
Supposing the night was never dark! 
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Supposing the clock forgot to tick! 
Supposing the paste forgot to stick! 


and laughed. together except On. their ideas to the fact. all of the 
- 


Sundays. 

The story of the wanderings of 
Bradford’s journal is a strange 
one by itself. He was elected 
governor of Plymouth thirty-one 
times and held it until his death in 
1656. He kept a daily journal in 
old English long hand, and there 
must have been many books. His 
immediate family and descend- 
ants thought little of it but dur- 
ing the Revolution it was stored in 
the tower of Old South Church in 
Boston. It was stolen by British 
soldiers and taken to England. We 
have only fairly recently been able 
to get some of them back at quite 
a price. They now are in the State 
House in Boston. It was dis- 
covered fairly recently that a 
small town merchant somewhere 
in Nova Scotia was wrapping 
small packages in pages torn from 
an old book and covered with long 
hand. This proved also to be one 
of the Journals. William Bradford 
had written a’ most interesting 
book “Of Plimoth Plantation” on 
this material. 

All of this is rich material for 
the social studies. The boys and 
girls of these fourth grades had 
become interested in their own re- 
lation to these early settlements. 
The location of our town of Mc- 
Henry, Illinois is about twenty- 
five miles from Lake Michigan 
and rich in Indian lore, Then their 
own ancestral beginnings oc- 
curred to them and how their 
relatives had come from various 
places in Europe. They linked 
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Supposing the wind forgot to blow! 
Supposing the snow forgot to snow! 


‘ jw. Settlements had followed the very: 


important Christopher Columbus 


‘voyages and felt that they wanted 


to add some reminder of the 
voyage of the “Santa Maria,” 
“Nina” and Pinta,” the birthplace 
of Columbus, the castles of Spain 
and the seaport town where 
Squanto was later to be landed by 
the fur traders as a slave, onto 
their mural. The sketches that 
were added to the map of Africa 
(on the same mural) show the be- 
ginnings of the children’s expres- 
sion of old world history. 

While Miss Doherty’s group 
made much of this mural last 


Spring, she used it as a starting 


point with her new incoming 
group this fall of former third 
graders. Columbus Day and 
Thanksgiving worked in. A 
Thanksgiving mural was made. A 
sand table settlement of the vil- 
lage of Plymouth and the first 
Thanksgiving can be worked out. 
Clothespins can be dressed as Pil- 
grims and Indians, burlap wig- 
wams and log and thatch cabins 
can be made. Pine cone turkeys, 
clay modelled birds and animals 
can be added. Mrs. Stelzriede’s 
group made paper mache Pil- 
grims and Indians. The women 
were dressed in figured wall paper 
dresses. 

This work was enjoyed by the 
children. Their growth in the 
knowledge of early American be- 
ginnings was very real and valu- 
able as well as an interest that 
can be permanent. 


Supposing a brown cow couldn’t moo! 
Supposing the sky was red, not blue! 


Supposing an engine had no wheels! 
Supposing potatoes had no peels! 


Things usually never happen this way, 
But “supposing’s” a very good game to play! 
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The Quakers And 
Longhouse Indians 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Durinec a discussion about 
the people who came to America 
in Colonial days, the children re- 
vealed that they knew nothing 
about William Penn, the Quakers 
or the Longhouse Indians who 
were living within the boundaries 
of the colony of Pennsylvania. 

The children were interested in 
the new names and wanted to 
know something about them. 
They wanted to know who Wil- 
liam Penn was, who were the 
Longhouse people, and who were 
the Quakers? 

Out of these questions a study 
developed concerning the found- 
ing of the colony of Pennsylvania. 
The life of William Penn was re- 
viewed. A study was made of the 
Longhouse Indians. The basic 
philosophy of the teachings of 
the Indians and Quakers was com- 
pared to develop a concept of sim- 
ilarities that allowed these two 
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peoples to become good friends 
and thereby preserve peace for 
many years. 


The story was introduced by a 
student teacher, James Seay, who 
showed pictures of King Charles 
II, William Penn, the ship “The 
Welcome”, the Quakers meeting 
the Indians, Homes of the Quak- 
ers, furniture and utensils, as 
well as fine silver. 

The story of William Penn’s 
securing the land was told and 
the trip to America in the little 
ship was dramatized. 

The class dictated a story from 
the things they had learned. Mr. 
Seay wrote the story for the chil- 
dren on the chalkboard. He also 
drew a likeness of William Penn 
and made ditto copies for each 
child. The children copied the 
story for their note books. 
WILLIAM PENN — Class story 

William Penn was born in Eng- 
land. He lived a lorg time ago. 
His family was very rich. His 
father was in the English navy. 
William’s father loaned King 
Charles II a lot of money. The 
king could not pay it back. The 
king gave William Penn a large 
piece of land in America and 
called it Pennsylvania in honor of 
William’s father. 

William Penn became a Quaker 
when he was a young man. The 
Quakers believe in being kind to 
every one. They do not believe 
in fighting. They believe in keep- 
ing their promises. This made 
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them good friends. Quakers are 
sometimes called Friends. 

Worksheets were made from 
this story. 

Write and_ spell: Quaker, 
friend, father, promise. 

Use the above words in sen- 
tences. 

Make new words by adding s 
to these words: king, promise, 
Quaker. 

Draw a picture of William 
Penn. 

Maps were provided for the 
children to trace the course of the 
journey to America and to locate 
the new colony, Pennsylvania. 

The children were asked to 
write their own stories and to 
choose a subject from a list of 
topics that had been discussed. 
Help was given with spelling 
whenever requested by a child. 


THE QUAKERS CAME 

TO AMERICA — Bob 
The Quakers came to America 
in a ship “Welcome.” One hun- 
dred people wereon thelittleship. 
They brought cows and chickens 
on the ship. There were geese 
and dried foods too. William Penn 
had some of his fine horses on the 
ship. The Little ship was very 
heavy. It took two months to 
reach America. Many people were 
sick on the ship. Thirty-one died 
of small-pox. They were buried 

at sea. 


THE QUAKERS SAW THE 
NEW WORLD — Mickey 
It was fall. The Quakers saw 
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the New World as the ship sailed 
into the Delaware River. The 
sky was blue over their heads. 
The trees had red and yellow 
leaves. There were deer and other 


wild animals in the forest. This 
looked like a good land. 


THE TRIP TO 
AMERICA — Wayne 

William Penn and the Quakers 
left England in August. It was 
October when they reached Amer- 
ica. The “Welcome” was a small 
ship. The people were crowded. 
Some slept on the floor. They 
had water to drink and to use for 
cooking. It was in barrels. When 
people got sick their friends took 
care of them, They shared every- 
thing. The trip was long and sad. 
The people were glad to see the 
land. 


THE NEW LAND ~— James M. 
The new land was beautiful to 
the Quakers. They had to build 
houses quickly for winter was 
coming. They had to hunt for 
fresh meat. They carried knives, 
powder horns, bullet pouches, and 
long guns. William Penn met the 
Chief of the Longhouse Indians 
and his men. They had a long 
talk. Penn bought the land from 
the Indians. They made a treaty 
that was kept for many years. 


THE QUAKERS’ 

CLOTHES — Carl 
The Quakers wore plain look- 
ing clothes. They had large flat 
hats. The hats were of black felt. 
The clothes were of linen, wool 
and cotton. They wore hand 
knitted stockings and gloves. The 
shoes were also made by hand. 
The cloth was woven at home and 
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the clothes were made by hand. 
There were no machines:in those 
days to make the clothes or shoes. 


FOOD ON THE SHIP — Charles 

The Quakers brought cows and 
chickens on the ship, so they had 
milk for the babies and eggs to 
eat. They also had spices, medi- 
cines, dried herbs, dried fish and 
meat, “ship’s biscuit,” grain and 
other dried foods. 


FOREST FOODS FOUND IN 
PENNSYLVANIA — Mary 

The Quakers found food in the 
forests. They learned to hunt for 
deer, bear, rabbit and turkey. 
They used the meat for food and 
the skins and feathers for wraps 
and bedding. They found berries, 
nuts, fruits and honey in the 
forest. They got syrup and sugar 
from the maple trees. 


FOODS FROM THE OCEAN, 
BAYS AND STREAMS—Carolyn 

The Quakers went fishing and 
caught many kinds of fish. They 
found oysters and clams in the 
bays and the streams. 


FOODS FROM THE 
FIELDS — James H. 

The Quakers planted the fields. 
They were careful farmers. They 
harvested corn, wheat, ‘buck- 
wheat. The grains were ground 
into flour and meal for bread, pud- 
dings and cereals. 


FOODS FROM GARDENS—Rene 

The Quakers planted gardens. 
They learned to grow some new 
kinds of food the Indians gave to 


them. They planted seed they had 
brought from England. They had 
potatoes, beans, peas, squash, and 
pumpkins. They made sorghum 
from cane. 


THE KITCHEN — Wayne 

The Quakers cooked over a fire 
in the fireplace. A large kettle 
was hung over the fire on a crane. 
An oven was built into the side 
of the chimney. Some foods were 
cooked on the hearth in a large 
covered skillet. Some foods were 
roasted over the fire. 


COLONIAL CHILDREN 

The class saw an excellent film 
about Colonial Children, by En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica Film Co. 
This film showed a father, and 
mother, and a boy and girl in 
their home. It showed them eat- 
ing “Hasty Pudding” with milk 


for supper. The children stood 
until grace was said by the father. 
The family ate in silence. The 
children studied at home. The 
children learned to do many kinds 
of work. They made candles, spun, 
wove, quilted, made brooms, 
wooden dishes and many other 
things. 


THE LONGHOUSE INDIANS 

The class saw another film, The 
Longhouse Indians, by the Na- 
tional Film Board, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. This was in color and was 
very interesting to the group. 
They saw how the present day 
Longhouse Indians live and how 
they carry out the ancient cere- 
monials and traditions. The chil- 
dren gained a clear concept of the 
frugality of the Longhouse Indi-_ 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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It’s glad Thanks-giv - ing Day? 
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best day of the year! With hap - py heart we gai - ly sing, “Thanks-giv-ing Day is here.” 


The winds are sigh-ing in the trees, The skies a 


song— It’s glad Thanks-giv - ing Day. 
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Nicolete Stack (center) visits with children during children’s 


Book Week. 


Art For Book Week 


ANNA DUNSER 


66 

We KNOW a real live 
author,” cried one of the third 
grade children after a visit to a 
Book Week celebration at a big 
department store down town. The 
children not only met an author of 
children’s books, but heard her ex- 
plain the making of a book. Mrs. 
Nicolete Stack talked to the third 
grade and showed them original 
manuscript and drawings of her 
book “Pierre of the Island.” She 
explained and showed galley and 
page proofs. The children learned 
about the printing and binding of 
a book and even the making of the 
colorful jacket. 


When they were back in their 
classroom they read their new 
neatly autographed, “Pierre of 
the Island.” However, they were 
not satisfied to let the matter drop 
there. They were moved to write 
individual letters to the author to 
give their own impressions and 
express their thanks in their own 
way. No one letter by the entire 
class dictated by a few of the 
brightest children could be satis- 
factory. Each one had something 
to say. 

Many of the children told Mrs. 
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Stack what part of the story they 
liked best. Jo Ann wrote, “The 
part I like best was when Pierre 
could not find his cat. But when he 
found the cat he found three kit- 
tens.” Other children called the 
part about the kittens the most 
fascinating point of the story. 
Roger wrote, “I like the part when 
the cat took the kittens out of the 
cannon. What I think what was 
funny was when Betty said, ‘“Med- 


icine with a beard.” 

‘ In Carole’s letter she expressed 
her appreciation of Pierre and 
of a second book by Mrs. Stack. 
She wrote: 

Dear Mrs. Stack: 

I liked your books. They were 

very interesting. We haven’t 

finished “Rainbow Tomorrow” 
but the first part is interesting. 

They both tell about children in 

foreign countries and how they 

celebrate some of their holi- 

days. “Pierre of the Island” I 

like because of the strange 

names. They are French words. 
One of your readers, 
Carole. 

In their letters the children 
often referred to the trip down 
town in the big school bus. This 
was an adventure for these little 
folks and was the source of many 
stories and drawings. 

Louis gave his impression : 
Dear Mrs. Stack: 
We enjoyed every bit of our trip 
down town. It is hard deciding 
which part of the book I liked 
best. It is all good but I finally 
decided that I liked when the 
cat had babies. 

Rusty’s letter referred to the 
visit in the book department of 
the big store, where he met the 
real live author. 

Rusty says, “I like where the 
man took our pictures. We en- 
joyed it when you told us what 


The first grade children like Book Week 
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happens when a book is made. We 
loved both books. I am reading 
Pierre now.” Some of the children 
were more facile than others in 
expressing their appreciation but 
even the slow learners wrote and 
their letters were especially dear 
to the author. 

One boy wrote: 

Dear Mrs. Stack: 

I like the book. I like the name. 

I like the book. I wish I can see 

you but I cannot see you. So I 

send this to you. 

Sincerely, 
Nelson. 

Nelson enclosed his little letter 
in a folder that had a picture on 
the front. The drawing seemed to 
have no relation to the letter or 
the book. 

Becky’s letter gives a different 
impression : 

Dear Mrs. Stack: 

I like the book but I like best of 

when Betty laughed at “Medi- 

cine with a black beard.” Then 

Betty found out Medicine with 

a black beard is good. 

Your friend, 
Becky. 

But Joe liked best where the 
rooster broke his leg. 

The children had little difficulty 
in expressing themselves: in their 
letters for they were in the habit 
of writing original stories several 
times a week as their language 
arts lessons. They needed no spe- 
cial letter writing lessons. They 
usually illustrated their stories so 
it was a natural result that they 
sent drawings with their letters 
to Mrs. Stack. 

An author always appreciates 
hearing from the people who read 
his or her books. Mrs. Stack was 
most pleased to receive the letters 
and drawings from the children. 
She commented: especially on a 
telephone call from a boy who 
could not take the trip with the 
other children but expressed his 
regret that he could not go. 

Mrs. Stack says, “One of the 
nicest things about writing for 
children is the letters that they 
send to me. I am always amazed 
at how well they can express 
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Charles introduces his little brother to his big book 


their appreciation. It certainly re- 
flects the teachers’ good leader- 
ship in bringing out the creativity 
of these eight-year-old children.” 

Other grades celebrated Book 
Week too. The first grade have 


their own way of writing a book. 
They use a sheet of paper folded 
to make four pages. Pictures are 
drawn on each page and the 
teacher is pleased when the pic- 
tures show some continuity. Each 


The cover Nelson made for the letter he wrote to Mrs. Stack. 
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child dictates a sentence for each 
page of his book. These six-year- 
old pupils have not yet learned of 
conflict in a story. Any series of 
sentences makes a story for them. 
And they are as proud of their 
books as any of the older children. 

In the second grade they make 
similar books but here they like to 
print ;the sentences for them- 
selves, though often the teacher 
must print them first for the child 
to copy, but they are still the orig- 
inal thoughts of the pupil who dic- 
tated them. 

Another third grade group 
visited the same BOOK WEEK 
demonstrations and reacted in a 
different way. They were inspired 
to write books of their own. They 
illustrated their books and sent 
the results to the “real live 
author.” These “books” were one 
or two stories enclosed in a cover 
made of colored construction 
paper. The titles on the covers 
were intriguing but often had no 
relation to the stories inside the 
folder. 

Such titles as these appeared: 
The Best Stories for Children, 
Wonderful Tales, Imagine a 
Story, Stories of the Little Pump- 
kin, The Sad and Happy Book, 
Stories You Like, Good Turkey 
Stories, The Untrue Book, Cats 
and Mice and Other Stories, 
Stories, Stories You’ve Never 
Heard Of. 

Among the “Books” that the 
children wrote and bound were 
stories about books. One was 
called, Joyce Sold her Book. Beth 
unknowingly ended with a gim- 
mick. 

One day Joyce wrote a book. 
When she read it, she did not 
like it. So sold it at the 
store. When the storekeeper 
read the book she did not like 
it either. So she sold it to the 
library. When the librarian 
read it she didn’t like it either. 
So the librarian tried to sell the 
book. Soon she came to Joyce’s 
house. She knocked on the door. 
Joyce’s mother answered the 
door. She bought the book and 
she gave it to Joyce. Joyce said, 
“I wrote that book and I sold it 
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because I didn’t like it. But now 
that you gave it to me I can give 
it to Snooks, my new dog. I will 
give it to him for his birthday.” 
Snooks liked the book. He ate it. 
—Beth. 
Children who write stories de- 
rive many benefits aside from the 
ability to express themselves in 
written language, though that in 
itself would certainly warrant in- 
cluding this activity in the school 
program. They become better 
readers. They read more books 
because they have a special inter- 
est in them. They want to know 
something about the authors who 
write books and about illustrators 
who make the pictures. 
Knowing something about the 


makeup of a story, the need for 
conflict and for suspense make the 
children critical of the books they 
read. They appreciate the manner 
in which the author makes the 
story appeal to the emotions. They 
discuss in class the parts of a 
story that appeal to the sense of 
sight such as colors and shapes 
mentioned; to the sense of hear- 
ing—the music, the bells, the 
songs of birds, the whistling of 
the wind, the clang of traffic; to 
the sense of taste—description of 
foods, mention of candies, cakes, 
cookies and the mention of the 
thirst of plants, animals and 
people; to the sense of smell— 
fragrances, odors, things cooking, 
or odor of things pleasant for 


Carolyn wrote about “The Book That Wouldn’t Stay Shut.” 
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some people, unpleasant. for 
others such as tar, hospitals, dust, 
medicine, onions; and of course 
the sense of touch is an important 
part of a story, the feel of the 
breeze, the biting snow, the velvet 
clothing, the roughness of tree 
bark. 

There is an increase in number 
and kinds of books children read, 
which means intelligent, rapid 
readers. 

Children become better oral 
readers for they are intent on con- 
tent, not satisfied with merely 
calling words. When a child is 
deeply interested in what he is 
reading he stresses the important 
words. He reads a sentence as a 
unit because it is a complete 
thought not primarily because 
there is a stop sign at the end of 
the sentence. The stop sign will 
help him if the meaning is not 
quite clear. 

It is through reading their own 
stories to teacher and classmates 
and through hearing their own 
stories read by others that chil- 
dren learn the need for stop and 
go signs in stories. When John is 
asked to read aloud what he has 
written he may be surprised to 
find that he can’t read his own 
writing, but it won’t happen 
many times when he sees the 
reason. 

His inability to read his story 
may be due to illegibility in hand- 
writing. So he practices and takes 
care to do better. It may be due 
to the fact that he is not conscious 
of capitals and periods. These are 
the things the teacher discusses 
with John individually if he is the 
only one who has these difficulties. 
The need for these punctuation 
marks will be impressed upon him 
much more forcibly than by ob- 
serving them in a printed book. 

Many of our older language 
texts make a major issue of the 
fact that children sometimes con- 
nect a string of words with 
“and’s” in place of commas when 
enumerating series of things. This 
is no ‘error, strictly speaking. 
Many authors do this because it is 
stronger language than the use of 
commas. 
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Another matter that has been 
emphasized by language texts is 
the habit of connecting a number 
of sentences with “and’s.” But 
when children begin writing (dic- 
tating) stories as early as the 
first or second grade they seldom 
connect their sentences. It doesn’t 
seem to be a common tendency at 
all. 

The child finds his mistakes 
when he reads his creations to 
other people but he learns even 
more when someone reads that 
creation to him. He finds his class- 
mate can’t read it? He considers 
the reason and finds why, illegible 
writing or no capitals and periods. 

The wise primary teacher con- 


fines her efforts to a few simple 
rules. She leaves such things as 
commas, paragraphing, margins 
and other niceties for later grades. 
Lessons in fifth and sixth grades 
are often uninteresting because 
every phase of learning has been 
hashed over in the lower grades 
and only half-way understood. 
The words “composition” and 
“theme” have come to have a bad 
odor among students at all levels. 
But if children have had the fun 
of writing stories all through the 
elementary grades and then given 
such a subject as “Spring,” “Col- 
umbus,” or “Playing Fair’ they 
will not hesitate to attack it and 
(Turn to page 63) 


Wayne wrote about “Grandmother’s big book.” 
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Understanding The Basic Needs 
Of The Primary Child 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology and Director, Psychological Clinic 
Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Tuoucu the teacher is not a 
child psychologist by profession, 
nor is she expected to be such, she 
must know a great deal of child 
psychology if she is to be success- 
ful in educating some thirty or 
forty young children with whom 
she works many hours each day. 
Knowing how to teach number 
work, reading, or art activities 
implies more than subject-matter 
and method. Fundamental to all 
successful teaching is an under- 
standing of the person to be 
taught. 

If basic human understanding 
is essential to successful teach- 
ing generally, it is necessary to an 
even greater degree to efficient 
teaching from the primary 
grades. One of the tirst requisites 
of a primary teacher is a deep 
and thorough understanding of 
the basic needs of the child. Vari- 
ous authorities construct lists of 
varying lengths in enumerating 
the child’s basic needs. Yet, 
points of difference are for the 
most part of minor significance. 

One might classify the child’s 
basic needs under five general 
headings, including his physical 
needs, intellectual needs, social 
needs, emotional needs, and re- 
ligious and moral needs. Yet, 
even here, with these five broad 
categories, one readily finds that 
they are not mutually exclusive. 
Often a particular item will cut 
across two or more of these five 
groups. That is because the child 
functions as a whole. Further- 
more, the whole of his_ back- 
ground of experience, even 
though that has been but a few 
years compared to that of an 
adult, is part of his personal 
history. From this, many ele- 
ments may emerge to color the 
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way he looks upon a situation or 
reacts to an incident. 

Then, too, in different situa- 
tions, needs are differently re- 
lated to each other. At one time 
several needs may converge to 
motivate a particular bit of be- 
havior; while at other times, a 
single need may initiate multiple 
behaviors. 

A child who finds no way of 
meeting his basic needs may be 
disappointed and anxious; or, he 
may develop serious aggressive- 
ness ; again, he may become with- 
drawn and introvertive; or, he 
may simply be baffled until he 
finds a way of meeting his needs. 

Ronald, for example, was a 
bright six-year-old whose father 
was a successful and popular 
business executive. But Ronald 
had difficulty in adjusting to 
many aspects of the school situa- 
tion. He craved popularity, yet 
the other boys in his classroom 
didn’t seem to care much for 
him. As Ronald was a likable 
youngster, Miss Smith, his 
teacher, was at first baffled by 
the situation. She began a more 
intensive study of her problem- 
child and soon discovered that 
whenever Ronald was working 
or playing with a small group 
of boys, he invariably antagonized 
them. They had more fun when 
he was not in their midst. 

Probing more deeply to get at 
the basic, underlying cause of this 
repeated antagonism, Miss Smith 
casually arranged opportunities in 
which Ronald would be alone in 
the room with her, either water- 
ing the plants, feeding the gold- 
fish, or doing some other chore. 
As he became better acquainted 
with his teacher, Ronald talked 
more freely. Then Miss Smith 


realized that he had been the 
center of attraction both at home 
and among the younger children 
in his neighborhood with whom 
he played. 

Upon coming into the new en- 
vironment of the school, all his 
glory had suddenly disappeared. 
His classmates did not look up to 
him as did his playmates at home. 
He tried to “lord it over them” so 
to speak, to force them to ac- 
knowledge his superiority, and 
this had exactly the opposite ef- 
fect: it antagonized them. They 
could get along very well without 
him, and they did. 

In these private after-school 
sessions, Miss Smith gently and 
gradually led Ronald to realize 
his mistake. She would watch for 
a particular little incident of the 
day, and then discuss it with him 
that afternoon. As he was a 
bright youngster, her task was 
not too difficult: He began to see 
that it was his own behavior that 
repelled his classmates, when he 
wanted to attract them. After 
several weeks, Ronald had learned 
a lesson in cooperation as well as 
a more satisfying way of meeting 
his social needs at school. He be- 
gan to do the things that the other 
boys wanted; he praised them; he 
encouraged their efforts; he finally 
became one of them. Before the 
end of the semester, his class- 
mates were really looking up to 
Ronald, but it was quite a dif- 
ferent Ronald from the one they 
had met the first week of school. 

Not all cases may terminate so 
successfully as did Miss Smith’s 
pupil with the problem of learning 
how to satisfy his social needs in 
an acceptable manner. Yet in 
most cases, the teacher who sin- 
cerely works at understanding the 
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basic needs of an individual child 
will succeed in helping that child 
to a marked degree. Treating the 
symptoms as exhibited in the 
overt behavior of the child will 
never produce results. It is es- 
sential to get at the underlying 
causes of that undesirable be- 
havior. 

Eddie, a boy of average ability 
had been doing very good work 
during the entire first semester, 
but during the first month of the 
second semester he seemed to lose 
all interest in school. His work 
steadily became poorer and poor- 
er. Miss Smith gave him more en- 
couragement, tried to arouse new 
interests, spoke to him after 
school, but could not detect the 
real cause of his persistent 
apathy. 

Miss Smith knew that Eddie 
had lost his father through death 
recently, but as he did not show 
any signs of decline at the time or 
immediately thereafter, she did 
not think that was the cause of his 
present problem. Continued study 
of this child finally led her to 
realize that the loss of his father 
was in reality the underlying 
cause of his poor work in school. 
Although Eddie seemingly had ac- 
cepted the parental loss and was 
able to cope with it for a while, 
yet his child-mind had not im- 
mediately grasped that which 
gradually became more and more 
clear to him. Interiorly he was 
actually pining away on account 
of the loss of his father, while 
exteriorly he was putting on a 
bold front to show that “he was 


a man” and could “take it.” Sub- 
sequent conversation revealed 
that he was actually expecting 
“Daddy” to come back some time. 
Now it seemed to him a long time 
and still his father did not return. 

Several conferences with Ed- 
die’s mother and his older brother 
and sister soliciting their coopera- 
tion eventually proved helpful, 
but it was most difficult for the 
little one to become reconciled to 
the fact that his father would 
never return. 

Eddie’s case is but another indi- 
cation of how deep-seated may be 
the causes of a child’s behavior. 
Unless the teacher continues her 
search until she has unearthed 
that which is fundamentally caus- 
ing the difficulty, her “cure” can- 
not be permanent. All this calls 
for a deeper insight into the 
child’s problems. By analyzing 
the basic needs of the child, she 
will usually come upon good clues 
to further study. 

There is the child who needs 
recognition from others; there is 
the one who needs to learn to face 
reality ; and, there is the one who 
needs sympathy, understanding 
and kindness. While the basic 
needs for children are the same 
in all cases, the degree to which 
these needs are met vary from 
one individual to another. There- 
fore, it develops upon the teacher 
to find out which among the basic 
needs of childhood are not being 
met in the case of each individual 
child. More frequently than not, 
the indicated behavior fails to 
point directly to the basic need 


Fall Winds 


LUCIE KARNES 


Hurrying, rushing, they come along, 
Whistling their welcome autumn song, 
Blowing late blossoms into the air, 
Scattering the gay leaves everywhere. 


In empty veranda chairs they play, 
Swiftly and gleefully rocking away, 
Sweeping up posts where the old vine cleaves, 


Jogging the bird’s nests under the eaves. 


which remains unsatisfied. That 
is where the skill of the primary 
teacher is called into action. 

: One child may be unable to 
satisfy his basic needs in regard 
to health or other physical as- 
pects, including proper housing 
and clothing, rest and activity, - 
diet, etc. Another fails to satisfy 
his need for self-acceptance. The 
behavior of such a child can run 
the entire gamut of. undesirable 
types of behavior. A third child 
may never have realized that he 
has responsibilities to others, 
while a fourth may be thwarted 
as he strives to satisfy his need 
for the development of independ- 
ence, and a fifth needs to be re- 
educated about his fears. 

One might list, analyze, and 
discuss dozens of different prob- 
lems faced by the teacher in her 
efforts to assist her pupils in satis- 
fying their basic needs. Yet, for 
the most part they may be 
grouped under the five headings 
mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. When the teacher 
notices anything at all wrong with 
a child, she should promptly begin 
to study that child in the light of 
these five basic needs. Invariably 
she will find his problem in one 
or more of these areas. Once she 
ascertained the underlying cause 
of the problem, has pin-pointed 
the basic need he is trying to 
satisfy, she has her problem well 
in hand. Defining the problem is 
often the most important step to 
its solution. 


Then off they fly with a rush down the street, 
Saucily rumpling all whom they meet; 
Frisky, uncertain, fellows to shun — 


But their season’s work is faithfully done. 
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The Stuttering Child 


MARTIN TONN 


Assistant Professor, Special Education 
State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


“M 

--MM--MMISS_ Brown, 
m-mm-may I t--t-tell you about 
m-m-my new b--bb-birthday pres- 
ents?” asks little Johnny excited- 
ly of the primary teacher. Little 
Johnny is at a crucial point in his 
speech development. He is show- 
ing the signs of a beginning stut- 
terer. The reaction of the teacher 
and the parent at this time is 
crucial in determining the future 
pattern of Johnny’s speech. Let 
us look into the factors that enter 
into a child’s speech environment 
that may cause a stuttering prob- 
lem, and how it may best be pre- 
vented. 

Stuttering research, much of 
which was pioneered at the State 
University of Iowa, under Dr. 
Wendell Johnson, shows that it is 
normal for beginning talkers to 
hesitate and repeat. Studying 
many children, they have found 
that the average child at about 
age three will hesitate or repeat 
on the average of 45 times per 
thousand spoken words. At this 
age they are just beginning to use 
sentences. This is an involved 
process for the young child and it 
is normal for them to stumble and 
have difficulty being fluent. In 
fact, the average adult exhibits 
some type of non-fluency, such as 
repeating or “ohing” and “ahing”’ 
on the average of 3 to 5 times 
per minute. However, the adult 
normal speaker does not let this 
bother him, and his normal non- 
fluencies are scarcely noticed by 
himself or others. The same holds 
true for the young child if no 
issue is made of his normal non- 
fluencies. It is at this age how- 
ever, when the insidious roots of 
stuttering are most often planted. 
Well meaning parents or relatives 
call Johnny’s attention to his nor- 
mal repetitions. They implore him 
to “slow down — start over,” 
“take a deep breath,” or “stop 
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stuttering.” These statements, de- 
signed to help Johnny, merely 
make him aware of his own 
speech and repetitions. As a re- 
sult he becomes tense and anxious 
about his own speech, and can well 
develop into a full-blown stutter- 
er. 

It is important for the class- 
room teacher to know the above 
information. Armed with such 
knowledge she will have a better 
understanding of Johnny’s speech 
problem. She will know that John- 
ny has had the wrong kind of 
pressure put on his speech at 
home. If Johnny has a severe 
stuttering problem he will prob- 
ably need to be seen by the school 
speech therapist, if the school is 
fortunate enough to have one. 
Fortunately, more and more 
school systems have such serv- 
ices. If none is available she can 
obtain an excellent pamphlet on 
the problem entitled, “Stutter- 
ing,” published by the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This pamphlet contains 
stuttering problem for the teach- 
er and parent. 

Another crucial time in the 
child’s speech development is 
when he starts to school. Here he 
meets the teacher and other 
youngsters in a new group speak- 
ing situation. He may be anxious 
and excited, and tend to repeat or 
hesitate in his speech. It is im- 
portant at this time that the 
teacher call no attention to his 
speech difficulty, and make no is- 
sue of it. If no pressure is put on 
the child he will usually develop 
into a normal pattern of speech. 

A bulletin by the Iowa State 
Dept. of Public Instruction indi- 
cates that all attempts should be 
made to establish favorable speech 
conditions within the classroom. 
The atmosphere should be free, 


objective, and relaxing. An ex- 
ample of quiet, unhurried, effort- 
less speech should be set by the 
classroom teacher. The teacher 
should avoid being a perfectionist 
in speech. Remember no one is 
perfectly fluent. Such an attitude 
will help put the child at ease in 
a speaking situation. If a child 
has a bad speech block, the 
teacher should call his attention to 
something else to avoid establish- 
ing a troublesome pattern of 
speech. Signs of embarrassment or 
pity on the part of the teacher 
serves to reinforce the child’s at- 
tention to the fact that his manner 
of speaking is unusual or different 
from the normal child. If atten- 
tion is called to the stuttering 
child’s speech by others in the 
class, the teacher should take con- 
trol. When the child is not present 
she should calmly explain to the 
class that Johnny just has a dif- 
ferent way of talking, that is a 
temporary problem. She should 
further explain that they should 
give him plenty of time to say 
what he has to say and that they 
should pay no special attention to 
his repetitions and hesitations. 
With such an explanation most 
children are satisfied and rejoice 
with Johnny when his speech im- 
proves. 


With knowledge of what situa- 
tions are most apt to produce 
stuttering in the child’s speech, 
the teacher can often prevent its 
occurrence. For example, she can 
refrain from calling on the child 
when he is fatigued, excited or un- 
prepared to respond. She should 
encourage the youngster to volun- 
teer and when he does let him 
know that he can take his time. 
The stuttering child will usually 
do better when he may volunteer 
and is not “forced” to give a 
verbal report. 


It would be well for the class- 
room teacher to discover the indi- 
vidual interests of the pupil and 
encourage him to talk on his 
hobby or other subjects of per- 
sonal interest. He should be given 
the opportunity to take part in 
schoolroom activities in which he 
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can participate, and have some 
success. If he has a day when he 
seems to be having a great deal 
of speech difficulty he should not 
be required to speak a great deal. 

It is possible that some stutter- 
ing children are quite aware that 
their speech is different. If they 
want to talk to you about it, let 
them do so. However, do not be 
critical of their speech. It would 
be better to just say, “Sure, I 
know you stutter some,” but all of 
us do at some time or another— 
don’t let it worry you.” Such an 
attitude will tend to reduce the 
anxiety and tension of the child. 


In summary, the best “cure” for 
stuttering is prevention. Unfor- 
tunately by the time a child 
starts school he may already be a 
stutterer. This is why the dissem- 
ination of information about 
speech development should be 
given the parents of pre-school 
children. If the child exhibits 
severe stuttering symptoms in- 
cluding speech blocks and visible 
signs such as clenched fists or eye- 
blinking, he should be referred to 
the speech therapist if available. 
He may benefit from summer at- 
tendance at a speech clinic. For 
location of such clinics you may 


Water the Garden 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
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lr THE garden is school and 
the children are the flowers, then 
the flowers need water in order to 
grow. Child growth is stimulated 
through all kinds of creative ex- 
pression. But no one can create 
out of nothing! Creative expres- 
sion is taking fragments of ex- 
periences and putting them to- 
gether into new wholes. A school 
can be rich or poor in the ex- 
periences it provides and the 
garden is watered accordingly. 

The teacher’s responsibility is 
to search, plan, and organize a 
sequence of rich experiences in 
order to stimulate ideas for the 
child to use in his creative activi- 
ties. Too many teachers wait for 
something to happen. If the 
teacher expects a child to create, 
after having provided merely the 
time and materials, she has failed 
to recognize one of the most im- 
portant essentials . .. that of 
experience. 

Experiences are of various 
types . . . individual or group, 
outside or inside the classroom, 
first-hand or vicarious. They can 
emphasize science, art, language, 
music, or number. The wise 
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teacher organizes a tentative list 
of experiences that will provide 
for an interesting variety of activ- 
ities. Such a list can be changed 
whenever needed, but it does 
ignite the spark. 

Children can raise plants, take 
care of pets, wire an electric bell 
for their play-house, measure 
their shadows on the playground, 
make butter, collect sea shells, 
watch puppets, make a soil test, 
listen to good literature and mu- 
sic, watch a musician and artist 
at work, make a terrarium and an 
aquarium, look at pictures, play 
with toys, take excursions to see 
real things . . . boats, trains, air- 
planes, the pet shop, the flower 
shop, post-office, fire house, etc. 

As a result, we can expect cre- 
ative expression because the gar- 
den has been watered. The chil- 
dren will carry out their. own 
ideas in making boats, trains, a 
flower shop, etc.,. because now 
they really have ideas to express. 
They will want to experiment 
with various types of plants... 
changirg moisture, temperature, 
light:: They will build a store and 
play out. their ideas using lan- 


write your nearest state uni- 
versity or your State Department 
of Public Instruction. Many states 
are now requiring that teachers 
must take at least one course in 
the fundamentals of speech cor- 
rection to be certified. This is a 
very wise provision, as every 
teacher is actually a teacher of 
speech. In order to live happy 
lives the child must learn to com- 
municate as effectively as possible. 
The school and home and speech 
therapist should combine to bring 
the goal of effective speech into 
reality. 


guage, number, and social co- 
operation. They will write stories 
and verse and collect it into a 
class book at the end of the year. 
They will interpret music intel- 
ligently through rhythmic activ- 
ities, playing they are bears, 
giants, or elephants, according to 
whatever the music expresses to 
each one of them. One child might 
experiment at the piano and 
create a melody of three notes 
which the teacher will write on 
a large piece of poster paper and 
play back for the children to hear 
the next day. Another child will 
make a musical instrument out of 
a series of glasses or strips of 
wood, thus learning something 
about the science of sound, tone, 
and melody. Some children will 
plan a mural and persevere with 
minute details. 


It goes on and on, and the chil- 
dren grow through opportunities 
to show initiative and to solve 
problems. They gain new ideas 
through using science, number, 
language, art, and music in every- 
day experiences. These things re- 
sult from opportunities to create 
and play. Creative expression and 
play provide for physical, mental, 
social, and emotional growth. But 
a background of experiences is 
needed before a child can create, 
He cannot create in a vacuum. 
The teacher’ must water the 
garden. 
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_. The Miracle Of Reading 


MARGARET TH 


and 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 


OMSEN RAYMOND 


An Article Particularly Aimed at First, Second and 


Some months ago we visited 
an elementary school on an errand 
that had nothing to do with read- 
ing. We waited in the office across 
the hall from a first grade room 
with the door ajar. We could hear 
quite plainly the voices of the first 
graders learning to read, and as 
we listened something that came 
from far away and long, long ago 
slid back into our memories— 
there was a time when we, too, 
had learned to read, and in a 
moment of illuminating clarity 
we recalled the sudden miracle 
that had come to us when we could 
truly read! 

Eavesdropping at the doorway, 
we learned something that per- 
haps we once had known but 
which, like most grown persons, 
we had entirely forgotten and 
that is the tender and devoted 
patience of the teachers of read- 
ing and the earnest absorption in 
the young voices, the intense long- 
ing, the very real “scholarship” 
in the struggle of the small learn- 
ers to learn to read. 

As the “variations on a theme” 
of Mary and her ball, her big ball, 
of her playing with her ball, we 
could hear one young voice stum- 
ble and hesitate and it was not 
difficult to imagine the face grow- 
ing pink, the misty disappoint- 
ment in the eyes when the words 
would not come. And again we 
heard the smart ones, the bland, 
superior voices tripping briskly 
through “Mary had a ball. It was 
big ball. Mary played with her 
big, big ball.” “Ha” we said to 
ourselves, “That’s going to be a 
reader!’ and a moment later re- 
vised it with, “Ha! that is already 
a reader!” For that child the 
miracle had happened. He — or 
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Third Grade Teachers 


more likely, she — had learned to 
read. 

The miracle happens sooner or 
later for almost every child ex- 
cept the hopelessly handicapped 
mentally. We recall an incident 
with one small boy who attended 
a progressive school in New York 
and who got to be seven-and-a 
half, going on eight, who had ar- 
rived at the third grade and still 
had not learned to read. That 
was in the days, luckily vanished 
we hope, when children were al- 
lowed to discover for themselves 
the need for reading — and then 
by some form of human automa- 
tion, immediately took up reading 
painlessly. His father, a member 
of the Philosophy Department at 
Columbia, discovered this hor- 
rendous fact for himself one 
morning, and that afternoon, 
when classes were done for the 
day, came steaming to the third- 
grade room, small son in tow, de- 
manding irately, “Why haven’t 
you taught my son to read?” We 
felt he was justified to some ex- 
tent, but we suspected he did not 
know everything about his son’s 
abilities. 

It was true the boy did not take 
to reading. He was mightily in- 
terested in the bugs which by 
some wisdom only known to em- 
bryo biologists he had observed 
hours on end. He described in the 
elementary science class the val- 
iant battles at midnight between 
cockroaches and marauding mice, 
who, he had discovered, fed hand- 
somely on these black armored 
foes, leaving their wings and legs 
to be swept up the next morning 
by the maid. However, reading 
was the order of the day, and we 
took down from a shelf a “Reader 


for Problem Children,” or some 
other such inviting title. The 
philosophical-sired son began at 
the first page, reading competent- 
ly and without hesitation the 
repetitious sentences scattered 
over the white space. In the mid- 
dle of the third page to our 
amusement and the chagrin of his 
father, the boy scornfully turned 
some six or seven pages and re- 
marked, “And a lot more of that 
baby stuff.” 

The father disguised his mixed 
feelings and became stern and 
parental. “All right if you can 
read, read.” And he picked out a 
social studies book from our desk, 
opening it at random and hand- 
ing it to his son. It was with airy 
nonchalance that the youngster 
began, but it was soon obvious 
that this was quite a different 
matter from the “baby stuff.” 

It was also obvious that with 
concentrated coaching and the 
right kind of challenge from 
books about real creatures, books 
which gave facts on the subjects 
in which he was most vitally in- 
terested, the boy would quickly 
make his own grade level and be 
an adequate reader. 

This sort of dramatic outcome 
to a case of undeveloped reading 
skill rarely occurs, of course, but 
the sad thing we observe is that 
our “bright-normal” youngsters 
are the ones who are being neg- 
lected while teachers are absorbed 
in working with the very slow. 
The gifted children somehow seem 
to take care of themselves, and 
of course all teachers enjoy hav- 
ing them in their classes, allowing 
them much freedom in planning 
projects and observing their cre- 
ativity with delight. The child, 
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though, who lacks adequate atten- 
tion, may we repeat, is the bright- 
normal or the normal child. And 
yet it is from this large middle 
group that the next generation 
of community leaders will come 
—the civic-minded men and wom- 
en, the internationaly aware per- 
sons with a world view, the ones 
who get the important work of 
the world done. 

What shall we do about these 
children who come to us in the 
first, second, and third grades, 
eager to learn—above all, eager 
to learn to read? The modern 
child’s mind is particularly alert 
and receptive to a wide range of 
interests and ideas, egged on by 


the multiplicity of mechanical de-- 


vices, but particularly by motion 
pictures, radio, newspapers, tele- 
vision, photographic magazines 
and comic books. It should not be 
surprising that such children may 
find school a bit dull, the reading 
matter offered in their primers, 
readers, their school texts and 
“picture books” somewhat dull 
and below their bright intelli- 
gences. Such bright-normal chil- 
dren are prepared to absorb im- 
mense quantities of fact and 
fancy, the wealth of imaginative 
and realistic wholesome literature 
that the publishing world turns 
out in ever-varying quantities an- 
nually. The schoolroom and the 
school library should—and often 
do provide ample material. The 
problem however, is in selection. 

Public library systems, town, 
county or state, are not only eager 
but often are pleading to set up 
small book collections (collections 
that can be revised, changed and 
refreshed from year to year) in 
the individual rooms where the 
teacher can use the material wise- 
ly and see that it gets into the 
hands of the right child at the 
right time. In other words, it is 
the teachers’ responsibility to 
choose a basic collection for her 
home room to which children who 
can read will turn, and with her 
guidance begin to read real books 
that are within their powers, even 
as early as first grade. 

Some children, of course, will 
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have had pre-school or kinder- 
garten experience, and these chil- 
dren will already have developed 
reading readiness and the aver- 
age as well as the superior child 
will already know how to read 
his name, the colors, simple words 
like ball, boy, girl, dog and cat; 
children froi better than average 
homes where books, magazines 
and newspapers are an everyday 


“utility” will also have a reading 


vocabulary of perhaps a hundred 
words. These children will know 
several picture book texts and the 
short texts of what might be 
called “pinafore-pocket boo 
Some of these books, of course, 
should be placed in the first grade 
room, especially if a child brings 
a favorite one from home and a 
duplicate is available in the school 
or local public library. 

Public school children, however, 
come from such a wide variety of 
home backgrounds, and the en- 
vironment of the bright-normal 
children is often so meager and so 
lacking in books and other read- 
ing material, that the largest 
number of children will have no 
reading readiness developed—out- 
side that developed by wholesome, 
loving family life, playground or 
street experience, and the im- 
pingement of those mechanical 
forms of entertainment which’ is 
now part of the environment of 
all but the most poverty-stricken 
American child. 

Because this article is aimed at 
the vast number of normal first- 
readers, not at the highly sophis- 
ticated superior child of intellec- 
tual background, we have tried 
to recommend books that will be 
accepted by the children of the 
great average. 

Adults forget that learning to 
read is a mind-wearying, complex 
skill—perhaps the most difficult 
skill the child will be called on to 
develop at any time during his 
school life. Out of it come all the 
other skills with, perhaps, the ex- 
ception of Arithmetic—and with- 
out an ability to read he is likely 
to be baffled by that skill, too. 
Adults forget the painful process 
by which they learned to read. 


Perhaps because of that wonder- 
ful moment when the miracle 
happened for us and we COULD 
READ! After Son all books were 
unlocked for us. 


SUGGESTIONS 

First there should be a- big 
reading table in a well lighted 
corner covered with those. picture 
books and short texts carried over 
from kindergarten and pre-school 
experiences and available to those 
children who have yet to develop 
reading readiness. 

Then the teacher should oe a 

“reserve shelf,” higher than small 
arms can reach for a “‘Read-aloud- 
Shelf.” There will be such classics 
as will not be included in our lists 
appended to this article. Among 
them the teachers favorites, the 
tales of Grimm and Andersen, and 
other beloved classics, beyond the 
grasp of the children but within 
the delight and expending sensi- 
tivity of many small children. 

Used as a yard stick, as our 
kindergarten teacher did who 
read Andersen aloud to us as 
young as we were (our age range 
was four to six) the reality of the. 
characters. 

For the children’s shelves we 
have selected; the following lists 
of books as suggestions only, 
many others can be added by the 
resourceful teacher. The shelf 
should be known as the -school- 
room asset, the time for reading 
books from it the privilege of the 
“reading children” of the: class. 
And the challenge of the right to 
choose from the shelves be re- 
served for those children who ac- 
tually have the ability and capac- 
ity to read. The other children 
will have all the available books 
on the reading table. The reward 
of learning to read should be to 
“graduate” to the shelves! 

In September or October, the 
children should know that these 
are the books they will soon be 
reading. It would perhaps be wise 
to, whether you are teaching first, 
second or third grade to arrange 
them yourself in the order of dif- 
ficulty. This you will know from 
having scanned them and after a 
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few weeks experience with your 
basic library from observation of 
the use of the books by the chil- 
dren themselves. 

About the middle of the year, 
let the children help you to re- 
arrange them as to subject matter 
—the stories on one shelf; the 
largest shelf of course; the fac- 
tual books on another shelf. 
Towards the end of the year, let 
the children help to re-arrange 
them in still smaller classifications 
(as the lists below are arranged) 
stories about real children, imag- 
inary children, animals, fanciful 
tales, etc. also according to in- 
formational books, trucks, trains, 
airplanes, etc. The purpose of the 
re-arrangement, of course is to 
have the children learn what is 
available for them on their own 
reading shelves. 

Finally, refresh your shelves at 
least once each term. Remove 
every book that is “pristine in its 
fresh newness.” Return these to 
the library. You may find next 
year’s class will take to them as 
ducks to the proverbial water. Be 
sure to add the children’s favor- 
ites. Some of these may not be 
available in the school or public 
library and some may not be suit- 
able. But for a week or so let them 
be shared by the whole group. 

Watch for announcements of 
the new books in such excellent 
periodicals as The Horn Book 
Magazine, the Booklist of The 
American Library Association 
and the. book review sections of 
the current newspapers and mag- 
azines. Ask to see the The Chil- 
dren’s Catalog in the children’s 
room of the Public Library. 

Remember the watchword; 
Keep the shelf small. If you have 
twenty-five pupils, have no more 
than fifty books available—two to 
each child. If yours is one of the 
oversized, over-stuffed classes, 
you will probably need a larger 
array, but better duplicate copies 
of the well-loved favorites than 
too many books—and too many 
without readers. 

And so the miracle happens for 
each of your youngsters, when the 
desire to read and the ability and 
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capacity are his—or hers—there 
the books will be, and the long, 
painful struggle to learn to read 
will be forgotten, as most of us 
have forgotten it, in the immense 
joy of reading itself. As the 
psalmist has said, ‘Sorrow endur- 
eth but a night—but joy cometh 
in the morning.” And the morn- 
ing of our years are those first 
years of wonder and delight—the 
years when we were learning to 
live in a great, wide, wonderful 
world, where there is so much that 
is good to eat, so much to do— 
and so many delectable and entic- 
ing, and above all engrossing 
books to read. How could anyone 
not want to be alive? 


BOOKS ABOUT REAL 
ANIMALS 

Billy and Blaze by C. W. Ander- 
son, Macmillan, 1936 

Flip and the Morning by Wesley 
Dennis, Viking, 1941 

Mittens by Clare Newberry, Har- 
per, 1936 

Angus and the Ducks by Marjorie 
Flack, Doubleday, 1930 

Story of Ping by Marjory Flack, 
Viking, 1953 

Make Way for Ducklings by Rob- 
ert McCloskey, Viking, 1941 

The Big Snow by Berta and El- 
mer Hader, Macmillan, 1948 

Come to the Zoo by Ruth Tensen, 
Reilly, 1948 


FANCIFUL ANIMAL STORIES 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit by Bea- 
trix Potter, Warne, 1901 

Story of Babar by Jean Brunhoff, 
Random, 1937 

Happy Lion by Louise Fatio, 
Whittlesey, 1954 

Winnie the Pooh by A. A. Milne, 
Dutton, 1926 

Space Cat Visits Venus by Ruth- 
ven Todd, Scribners, 1955 

Biggest Bear by Lynd Ward, 
Houghton, 1952 


BOOKS ABOUT REAL PEOPLE 
(easy biographies) 
Buffalo Bill by Ingrid and Edgar 
D’Aulaire, Doubleday, 1952 
Georye Washington by Genevieve 
Foster, Scribners, 1949 
The Columbus Story by Alice Dal- 


gleish, Scribners, 1955 
George Carver Boy Scientist by 
Augusta Stevenson, Bobbs Mer- 
rill, 1944 
Davy Crockett by Sanford Tou- 
sey, Whitman, 1948 
Abraham Lincoln: An Initial Bi- 
ography by Genevieve Foster, 
Scribners, 1950 
Ginley, Lippincott, 1945 
Three Gay Tales from Grimm by 
Wanda Gag, Coward-McCann, 
1943 


EVERYDAY EXPERIEN CES 


Fun for Chris by Blossom Ran- 
dall, Whitman, 1956 

Two is a Team by Jerrold Beim, 
Harcourt, 1945 


' Smallest Boy in the Class by Jer- 


rold Beim, 1947 

Just Like David by Marguerite de 
Angeli, Duobleday, 1951 

A Friend is Aimee’ by Charlotte 
Steiner, Knopf, 1955 

Hundred Dresses by 
Estes, Harcourt, 1944 

A Little Ovin’ by Eleanor Estes, 
Harcourt, 1955 

Mike’s House by Julia Sauer, Vi- 
king, 1954 

One Morning in Maine by Robert 
McCloskey, Viking, 1952 

Andy Says “Bonjour!” by Pat 
Diska, Vanguard, 1955 

Play With Me by Marie Hall Ets, 
Viking, 1955 

Rosa-too-little by Sue Felt, Dou- 
bleday, 1950 


Eleanor 


FUNNY BOOKS 


Loudest Noise in the World by 
Benjamin Elkin, Viking, 1954 
Homer Price by Robert McClos- 
key, Viking, 1943 

Curious. George by H. A. Rey, 
Houghton, 1941 

The Five Hundred Hats of Bar- 

tholomew Cubbins by Theodor 
Geisel, Vanguard, 1938 

Andy and the Lion by James 
Daugherty, Viking, 1938 

Henry Huggins by Beverly 
Cleary, Morrow, 1950 

Story of Ferdinand by Munro 
Leaf, Viking, 1936 

Mop Top by Don Freeman, Vi- 
king, 1955 
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REAL CHILDREN AROUND 
THE WORLD 
Poppy Seed Cakes by Margery 
Clark, Doubleday, 1924 
Little Pear by Eleanor Lattimore, 
Harcourt, 1931 
Nino Meets the Emperor by 
Laura Bannon, Whitman, 1957 
Crow Boy by Taro Yashima, Vi- 
king, 1955 
Elle Kari by Elly Jannes, Macmil- 
lan, 1954 
Rachel by Mina Lewiton, Watts, 
1954 
Nikko’s Fortune by Lee Kingman, 
Ariel, 1955 
Araminta by Eva Knox Evans, 
Putnam, 1937 
LIFE AROUND US 
A Tree is Nice by Marc Simont, 
Harpers, 1956 
The Little House by Virginia Lee 


Burton, Houghton, 1942 
Its About Time by Miriam 
Schlein, Scott, 1955 
Now I Know by Julius Schwartz, 
Whittlesey, 1955 


Play with Plants by Millicent Sel- 


sam, Morrow, 1949 
Mike Mulligan and his Steam 
Shovel by Virginia Lee Burton, 
Houghton, 1939 
The Little Train, The Little Auto, 
The Little Airplane, all of these 
by Lois Lenski, Oxford Press 
POETRY FOR SMALL BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
All Together by Dorothy Aldis, 
Putnam, 1952 
When We Were Very Young by 
A. A. Milne, Dutton, 1924 
Child’s Garden of Verses by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, World, 
1946 


Phonics-Writing- 


Spelling- 


Reading 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Auruoucu many subjects 
taught in our schools today are 
closely related and correlated, the 
four mentioned in our title are all 
embracing. All are dependent 
upon the other and to be able to 
read, the other three are essential. 

If the proper time is given to 
each of the subjects, reading will 
be less of a stumbling block to our 
children. 

Let us take first things first. 
As we have stressed so many 
times, the sounds of letters, con- 
sonants, vowels and combinations 
of letters must be taught some- 
where along the line, but prefer- 
ably at the very start of formal 
education and should be continued 
in the elementary grades at least. 

Once a child has mastered the 
above, he will become better ac- 
quainted with the sounds by ac- 
tually copying and writing the 
letters for which the sounds 
stand. 
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At this point, writing enters 
the picture. Regaraless of what 
system is used, the child will learn 
the formation of letters. As he 
progresses into each successive 
grade, he will graduate from the 
writing of the letters of the alpha- 
bet to the writing of simple 
words, and thence to the more 
difficult: words. 

Thus Spelling becomes a defi 
nite subject in his curriculum. 
As he learns to spell the words, 
from dictation, he is still using 
his phonetic knowledge to help 
him in this step. 

From this point he learns to 
write simple sentences using 
words he has learned to spell. 

In some schools, the spelling 
grade is divided into two parts. 

1. The mark the pupil receives 

on his spelling lesson. 

2. The mark he receives in the 

general usage of his words. 

Many children will receive a 


Sung Under the Silver Umbrella, 
Assn. of Childhood Education, 
Macmillan, 1935 

Did You Feed My Cow? by Mar- 
garet Taylor, Crowell, 1955 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 

Cinderella Retold by Esther 
Meeks, Follett, 1948 

Millions of Cats by Wanda Gag, 
Coward, 1928 

The Cock, the Mouse and the Lit- 

tle Red Hen by Felicite Lefevre, 
Macrae, 1945 

Snow White and the Seven 

Dwarfs retold by Wanda Gag, 
Coward, 1938 

Stone Soup by Marcia Brown, 
Scribners, 1947 

The Plain Princess by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, Lippincott, 1945. 


high grade in a fornial spelling 
lesson, but fail miserably in the 
general usage of words. 

With a better foundation in 
the study of phonics, this situa- 
tion might well be remedied. 
Along with phonics, writing, and 
spelling the reading lessons are 
carried on. 

Certainly it is true that the 
more a child is drilled on phonics, 
the better able he is to cope with 
the new words in his reader. If 
he meets the words in his spell- 
ing lesson, it is no longer strange 
to him, and the same can hold 
true if he has written the word. 

Thus with the proper tools, the 
average child can master reading 
from the start, but unfortunately 
in spite of all the theory ex- 
pressed, we still have the child 
who cannot read after he has 
been exposed to the basic essen- 
tials. 

We must hunt for the cause of 
the failure whether it be physical, 
mental, emotional or all three. 
It is a challenge to parents and 
teachers alike. 


LET NONE OF US FAIL IN 
THIS TREMENDOUS RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 
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The Workshop — Series III 
The Planning 


In THIS third article of the 
Workshop Series I should like to 
approach the planning field, 
carry it through to evaluation and 
back again. 

We all know that every teacher, 
every administration and school 
system as well as every subject 
matter field and local have ideas 
on how plans should be made. 

Some teachers are very well or- 
ganized persons who need very 
little pre-planning. They have the 
ability to quickly and clearly see 
through every problem and every 
lesson from beginning to end. Re- 
gardless of the type person, pre- 
planning is most advisable — 
particularly in the field of art 
for this is one subject which 
(after the stimulant is given) 
should plan freely and smoothly to 
the finish. Poor and inadequate 
planning hinders and frustrates. 
However, with the well-organized 
teacher, this pre-planning be- 
comes more brief as time goes on. 

Likewise, with administration. 


Bright, clean, clear water color expresses the 


adjusted child. 
28 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Happy girls skating 


Some like long involved planning 
—others as little as none. Some 
check plans, others ask for plans 
only to satisfy requirements as 
far as help for substitutes is con- 
cerned. 

Beginning teachers surely 
should do extensive planning. The 
plans should be as thorough and 


Billowing clouds as light as his heart. 


complete as student teachers in 
accredited colleges are required to 
write. 

The style? What shall it be? 
Again, the person and the re- 
quirements control this. However, 
for beginning teachers we suggest 
a plan for art something like the 
following: 
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1. Aims—general and specific 

2. Introductory activities 
(stimuli) 

3. Materials needed 

4. Procedure 

5. Evaluation 

Is this the way you plan? 

Let me briefly discuss the mean- 
ing of each and give you a sample 
plan. 

I. Aims 


A. General 

General aims in the field 
of art should be recalled for 
every lesson when first you begin 
to teach and thereafter the gen- 
eral aims of all your total philos- 
ophy will permeate your work. 
This does not mean that the gen- 
eral aim will not change. Any 
good teacher must be, first of all, 
flexible. So, naturally, the philoso- 
phy will change as time goes by. 
All growth and progress is de- 
pendent on change and flexibility. 
What might some of this gen- 
eral philosophy be in today’s 
thinking? It must fit in with our 
way of life and our ideals. Our 
way of life is a democratic ideal. 
We live fast and vigorously. We 
find a need for relaxation and an 
outlet through art. In our democ- 
racy we appreciate the efforts of 
others and have a true right to ex- 
press ourselves. So, briefly speak- 
ing, we attempt to set up our les- 
sons to give children a chance to 
relax emotionally and to fit into 

a democratic society. 


However, we must not stop 
here. The above are natural 
trends. Beyond the easy and the 
natural, we must stretch. And 
this stretching involves a respon- 
sibility—our responsibility to the 
culture which we are hoping to 
promote. 

Therefore, we view, at this 
time, three phases of the so-called 
general aim. One is personal in 
the attempt to enrich oneself 
through the emotional release and 
the release of tension experienced 
through participation in the cre- 
ative. The next is the training for 
the relationship which exists be- 
tween person and person in a 
democratic society. The sharing, 
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Fold-over free design. 


contributing and understanding 
of others is involved here. And 
last we face the responsibility we 
have to the improvement of the 
culture in which we live. 

How much improved our stand- 
ards would be if every teacher 
considered these aims in planning 
her art lessons. 

B. Now to turn to the Specific 
Aim. This aim is wrapped up with 
the topic of the moment. Each les- 
son will carry its own personal 
and immediate aim dependent 
upon its character. 


Music for happiness — 
string design. 


Il. Introductory Activities 

These activities again de- 
pend upon the project of the 
moment. This phase, however, is 
one of the most important as it 
is the “shot in the arm.” A les- 
son’s success will depend upon the 
inspiration. I have always said a 
good art teacher should be a good 
dramatist for the more she “gets 
into the act” the more the stu- 
dents will. The spirit of the lesson 
must be established in this intro- 
duction. 


III. Materials Needed. 

Here is a special note to 
beginning teachers. No lesson can 
fall flatter than one which, when 
rolling nicely along, comes to the 
snag of being short some neces- 
sary material. When planning a 
lesson, think through thoroughly, 
list, check and re-check to be sure 
you have all necessary materials, 
tools, and supplies. Figure this 
completely from beginning to end 
and be sure there is plenty! Then, 
as the lesson proceeds, you will 
not be held up or frustrated by 
lack of some necessary tool. Such 
an accident can kill any good les- 
son. 


IV. Procedure. 
The procedure of the lesson. 
—the plans for steps 1, 2, 3 will 
vary greatly, with each lesson. 
Also they will vary greatly with 
teachers. For some teachers are 
of the “directing” type and others 
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the “free-expression” type. We 
find a wide-swinging pendulum 
here. Both the teachers style and 
the lesson of the day will de- 
termine the manner in which the 
lesson is attacked and executed. 


V. Evaluation. 

Evaluation should come 
first, last, and all along. It should 
be teacher-evaluation, collegue- 
evaluation, and _ self-evaluation. 
And, I do not mean evaluation in 
terms of an A-B-C grade. Far 
from this! 


I find evaluation the hardest 
thing in the lesson plan to explain. 
Surely we do not want to evaluate 
in terms of rank and grade. Like- 
wise we realize how impossible it 
seems to evaluate those things 
which we basically must consider 
—namely, feelings, attitudes, and 
emotions. We want to somehow 
measure such things as interest, 
enjoyable programs, imagination, 
inventiveness, observation, ap- 
preciation, and the like, as well as 
skills and knowledges. Because 
art is so different from math, 
and science, and English, teachers 
have a difficult time conceiving 
this difference and arriving at any 
system of evaluating the project, 
the child and his progress, as well 
as her own success in presenting 
the work. 

Briefly, 
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bear in mind—not 


A happy day. 


photographic likeness in products 
and “finish” but rather the en- 
joyment and creativeness of the 
process of doing the work, as well 
as increased powers of inventive- 
ness and observation and, finally, 
an obvious progress and desire to 
keep working. In all these ideals 
you will find inhibitions gain no 
hold, freedom of expression and 
creativeness will be on the ascend- 
ency, and fears and tensions on 
the decline. 

In considering such ideals as 
stated above, and, if we do hold 
these paramount in judging prog- 
ress, do they revert to our original 
main general aims? 

Will relaxation and enjoyment 
tend toward less frustrations and 


Happy dog — string design. 


Pose exprension found in 
crumpled paper — drop design. 


inhibitions and other emotional 
disturbances? Will creative in- 
dulgence: coupled with inventive- 
ness, imagination and ingenuity 
develop problem-solving, inde- 
pendent-thinking, democratic- 
mannered citizens? Will all these 
things develop children into a 
constructive rather than a dis- 
tructive way of life? Having 
courage to exercise their own 
creative powers, freedom to in- 
vent and investigate and careful, 
considerate inspiration and guid- 
ance instead of dominance, will 
the children be motivated to con- 
tinue to work for a better and 
finer culture? 

The following lesson plan was 
written by a college junior in edu- 
cation. This was his perception of 
how to write a lesson plan—and I 
think it is good. His name is 
David R. Bates. 


(A “sample” plan) 
ART LESSON PLAN 
FINGER PAINTING 
SIXTH GRADE 
TWO FORTY-FIVE- TO SIXTY- 
MINUTE PERIODS 
A. General Objectives 
1. The purpose of Art Educa- 
tion is to enrich the life of the 
child through the development of 
his love and desire for beauty. 
2. To provide enjoyment and 
individual recreativeness. 

8. To further the appreciation 
of beauty in many different facets 
of daily life in order to develop in 
the child a final appreciation of 
beauty that will become more in- 
clusive as time goes on. 

(Turn to page 64) 
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The Bulletin Board 


Stimulates Creative 
Writing And Art 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


approach of 
Thanksgiving, the children have 
had enough experiences and op- 
portunities to develop their cre- 
ativeness through stories, songs, 
drama music, experience charts 
and art. By this time the bulletin 
board has become to them a focal 
point of interest and a most im- 
portant visual 

Having given the children a 
rich background of the impor- 
tance of the meaning of the 
old and the new Thanksgiving 
through stories and discussional 
periods, we made _ experience 
charts for reading. During art 
period they began to create and 
illustrate the knowledge received. 
By this means the concepts 
formed were easily checked and 
any misconcepts formed could be 
made clearer. 

As we brought the discussion 
more to center around our new 
idea of the harvest season and 
our modern day form of celebra- 
ting Thanksgiving, we never for- 
got the importance of “Giving 
Thanks.” 

After one of our art periods, 
the children held up their pictures 
and told what they represented. 
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Some had turkeys, pumpkin 
fields, cornfields, car scenes which 
represented “Going to Grand- 
mothers,” dinner scenes and one 
child had drawn a field of corn- 
shocks, pumpkins and a scare- 
crow. The discussion was led 
along the line as to the pictures 
most. representing the present 
day Thanksgiving they would 
have and showed the season of 
the year. By a democratic choice 
the best pictures were chosen. 
The title of the most popular one 
being THE RUNAWAY PUMP- 
KIN. 

At this point I tacked news- 
print on the bulletin board and 
set out the boxes of colored chalk 
and asked if they would like to 
make their own picture on the 
board. 

The group decided that the 
children whose pictures were 
chosen to color the background. 
This was divided into two sec- 
tions, the sky and ground. The 
others decided to draw the build- 
up parts as pumpkins, corn- 
shocks, turkeys and scarecrows. 
The best of these were chosen, 
cut-out and tacked to the back- 
ground. 


During story time the follow- 
ing sentences were made for 
reading: 

THE RUNAWAY PUMPKIN |. 
Sunny Pumpkin lived in the 
cornfield. 
He did not want to be made into 

a pie. 

He ran away. 

Tom Turkey ran away, too. 

They met Flappy, the scarecrow. 

Flappy said, “You have a job to 
do.” 


‘They went back home. 


Tom Turkey and Sunny won a 
prize at the State Fair. 
Values gained are: 

1. Creative thinking. 

2. Creative expression. 

3. Creative art. 

4. Sharing. 

5. Developed a sense of accom- 
plishing something. 

6. Developed a sense of being 
able to contribute. 

7. Developed more apprecia- 
tion. 

Sunny -Pumpkin lived in the 
farmer’s: big cornfield with his 
mother and father and his broth- 
ers and sisters. They were happy, 
all except Sunny. He grew on 
the end of the vine that ran ‘up 
in the fence corner. Often he was 
lonely since he was so far away 
from the others. 

All summer he had done what 
his mother told him, “Always 
look up at the sun and you will 
grow to be the biggest and most 
golden pumpkin in the cornfield,” 
she told him, But since the men 
had come in the pick-up truck 
and carried his mother and fath- 
er and most of his brothers and 
sisters away, he was more lonely 
than ever. 

One clear cool night Jack Frost 
came with his magic paints and 
frolicked about over the cornfield. 
He painted Sunny Pumpkin, his 
leaves and vine a frosty white. 
When the sun came out the next 
morning, he turned Sunny’s 
leaves and vine brown. 

Sunny was drowsing in the 
warm sunshine when he heard 
Bob exclaim, “Look, Judy. Won’t 
Dad be surprised when he sees 

(Turn to page 62) 
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The Rodeo Parade 


S MALL children of the lower 
elementary schools create, with 
enthusiasm those things which 
have made a real impression upon 
them. They are easily stimulated 
and they have lively imaginations 
which supplement their impres- 
sions. They also have their own 
childlike ways of expressing them- 
selves graphically which show 
real pictorial invention. More and 
more teachers are appreciating 
the unique and clever schema used 
by children to represent their 
ideas. These symbolical drawings 
are very different from those of a 
trained, professional artist. 

The only way an adult can draw 
as children do is to copy children’s 
work and they are doing that very 
thing often these days in order to 
capture the spontaniety of chil- 
dren’s work. Note the many ani- 
mated cartoons used for adver- 
tising on TV these days. Little 
people made of a rectangular body 
and stick arms and legs caper 
across the TV screen to explain 
and sell a product in a much more 
interesting way than correctly 
drawn figures. 

Small children become keenly 
interested in many different 
things which inspire them to ex- 
press themselves in some art 
media. Such things as trips to the 
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Drawing 
Our 
Experiences 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


College of Education, 
Gainesville, Florida 


The Fair 


The parade during Rodeo Week. 
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zoo, the fire station, the postoffice, 
the fair, the carnival are all in- 
spirations for art expressions. 

The accompanying drawings: 
show the detailed and thoughtful 
work of six year olds. Two of 
them, by Joan Howell and Gloria 
Nichols, show superior talent with 
their many people and animals in 
Rodeo parade. Gloria also has 
drawn quite a layout of the 
amusements she saw at the fair. 
There are merry - go- rounds, 
swinging airplanes, a ticket seller 
in a booth and a man working 
away doing something very im- 
portant. 

Lynda Sue Wojchowski has giv- 
en us a good impression of the 
conservation wildlife truck that 
visited their school. It had ra- 
coons, foxes, quail and even the 
good snakes which help folks by 
killing off rats. What a nice ef- 
fect of the wire netting she has 
made over the entire truck. Her 
crisscross lines show a real feeling 
for that rugged material. 


Let Them 
With 


We ARE being warned that 
a real photograph mania has 
seized our generation, and “That 
which is not ‘snapped,’ is not 
there.” It could mean that the age 
of reading is being replaced by 
pictures, and that may mean, in 
turn, “an age of decreasing intel- 
lectual activity.” It is easier to 
watch television than it is to read 
a book, and mankind is inclined to 
be lazy and choose that which is 
easy. 

Just as we were restoring the 
balance in our education between 
eye-mindedness and ear-minded- 
ness, the pressure from the 
masses is, without malice it may 
be, upsetting that balance in favor 
of eye-mindedness. Even the 
silent-reading devotees are discov- 
ering that if Johnny can read well 
aloud he is more apt to read 
silently with comprehension. 

Then, too, instructors in our 
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Grow Up 


Books 


seminaries tell us that students 
ask very few questions so long as 
they are told how to do it—what 
to do, and how to do it. The how- 
to-do-it article is popular in our 
general magazines, and the arti- 
cle is usually accompanied by 
pictures and illustrations. One 
wonders whether there is a re- 
lationship between our “photo- 
graphic mania” and the students 
wanting to know How, but not 
Why or What. Seminarians are 
not the only students who do not 
care to be bothered with reading 
and thinking for themselves. It 
could be that we are entering this 
new era where we learn from pic- 
tures, and what isn’t “snapped” 
for us will be told us. 

Let us contrast that disturbing 
thought with what Bishop De 
Bury, who lived between 1281 and 
1345, and is credited with writing 
the first essay on the value of 


From a visit of the Wildlife Truck in interest of conservation. 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


reading books, said: “In books I 
find the dead as if they were alive; 
in books I foresee things to come; 
... from books come forth the 
laws of peace. ...all the glory of 
the world would be buried in ob- 
livion, unless God had provided 
mortals with the remedy.” 

It is unfortunate that just at 
this time the cost of producing 
books is so high that not many of 
us can afford those we would like 
to own. I think it was one of the 
Methodist Bishops of our own 
time who said that when He dis- 
covered not all people would read 
His Word, God put Himself into 
other books. One’s spirit as well 
as one’s mind will become like 
that which it feeds upon. 

But there are Christian homes, 
and there are Christian parents 
in those homes, and they can do 
something about the ‘“photo- 


graphic mania.” Fortunately we 
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are getting more and more excel- 
lent books for children. Each year 
at Christmas and again at Easter 
we are given more than we can 
afford to buy. Not all of these 
books are intentionally religious 
—some of them are—but when we 
read the book and find the “resi- 
due,” the “deposit,” is wholesome, 
then we have something worth 
reading. The worst part of the 
comics is the absence of any “resi- 
due” that will help build the 
child’s understanding of the 
world in which we live. The 
comics are but one phase of the 
“mania.” The child does not have 
to take anything to them, and he 
obviously takes away nothing 
from them. 


For the sake of our children, 
we must keep books in the home 
suitable for each age-grade level. 
They are the most important 
furniture that we can buy. If we 
want pictures to supplement the 
reading, then I suggest a book like 
PORTRAIT OF JESUS, with the 
painting and engravings from The 
National Gallery of Art. Carolyn 
Muller Wolcott’s recent book, 
GOD CARES FOR ME, may start 
with the stars, but it ends with 
Bobbie learning that God cares 
for him. Such books leave a whole- 
some deposit. 


An excellent book, published in 
England last winter, is Roger 
Pilkington’s IN THE BEGIN- 
NING, a splendid introduction to 
the Creation Story, and, unlike 
many books about Genesis, this 
one carries the. Bible account 
right along with the narrative 
material given by the author. 
Often such books are too complete 
in themselves. That is, they do 
not send the child to the Bible to 
read the story there, or make him 
want to hear it, or, if old enough, 
to read it for himself. 


Two retellings of Bunyan’s 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ap- 


peared in England for last Christ- 
mas. One is superbly done by 
“Uncle Mac’”—Derek McCulloch, 
and is called EVERY CHILD’S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. The 
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other one is retold for boys and 
girls by R. G. Martin, and is 
called THE PILGRIM’S PROG- 
RESS. Martin’s book is illustrated 
by full-page pictures. 

There seems to be a revival of 
interest in the famous tinker’s 
dream. It has been retold in this 
country, and the full edition is 
available in some excellent bind- 
ings and formats. 


It has been the slogan in our 
house that “No book is too good 
for our child, but there are plenty 
of them not good enough.” We 
have never had books about 
“Waps” or “Dagoes” or “Greas- 
ers.” It has always seemed to me 
an unfortunate way to teach 
understanding of other people, 
and understanding must precede 
tolerance. BRIGHT APRIL and 
A DOOR IN THE WALL will 
leave a deposit of understanding, 
and a wholesome bit of homely 
philosophy that only Di Angeli 
can do superbly. 


One who handles children’s 
books year after year, both with 
children and in front of classes, 
(I might add in front of pre- 
school groups of parents,) soon 
learns the “feel’’ of a good book. 
He takes in the format, the pub- 
lisher, the author and illustrator, 
in one glance. He knows there 
should be no playing down of 
parents—crude jokes on Dad are 
not for my child—and he knows a 
good book will never belittle an- 
other race, make fun of ministers, 
priests, or rabbis, and that the 
English will be standard. A thing 
of beauty, even when it is a book 
for a child, is a joy forever. 


A little girl was riding with her 
parents early one evening when 
she saw a big moon over in the 
eastern sky. Then she asked, 
“Daddy, is that the moon the cow 
jumped over?” I suspect that if 
that Dad had been a scientist he 
might have been chagrined! But 
fortunately the Dad in question 
saw what was taking place. The 
little girl was going from Mother 
Goose to astronomy, and she was 
in a fair way to be taken on from 


that point to a further under- 
standing of God and His creation. 
There is no reason that I can see 
why we should not drop a few 
seeds with the flowers. But, when 
we do, let us be careful not to 
keep digging them to see whether 
they have sprouted. 


For twenty-five cents one can 
obtain an annotated list of Bible 
stories and religious books from 
the Child Study Association of 
America, New York City. The li- 
brarian these days usually keeps 
well informed on such books, and 
is always happy to come to our 
rescue. 


Some years ago, I was lying on 
the sofa with my two nieces, one 
nine and one six, and they asked 
for a story. One wasn’t enough; 
nor were two—nor three. Finally 
I exhausted my repertoire, and so 
announced, only to be met with, 
“Start all over again!’ That’s that 
about children. They are not 
afraid of repetition. Folk stories 
of all countries have repetition. So 
does the Bible. 


Story telling is the oldest form 
of teaching known to man. It still 
works with a surprising degree of 
success; yes, even with adults. 
The story teller is not abashed by 
reading “A picture is worth a 
thousand words,” for he knows 
the value of words. Words strung 
together in the right order will 
outlast a thousand pictures. 
Audio-visual aids are splendid 
teaching devices, but let us not 
forget that they are “aids.” 
Usually the church that begins to 
substitute pictures for the evening 
services on Sunday is simply post- 
poning the time for discontinuing 
the services once for all. I’ll risk 
the good story teller as a teacher 
of little children, and risk her 
farther than any films I have ever 
seen. 


But what can be done in our 
churches will be determined very 
largely by what has already been 
done, or is being done, in the 
home. “God has provided mortals 
with the remedy.” 
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Evaluating Creative, 
Expressive Writing 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Language Arts Teacher, Clinton School, Chicago, Ill. 
Author of Numerous Articles in the Field of 
Creative, Expressive Writing 
B.S. and M.A. Degrees in Ed. 


Auvromation is here in 
daily life but the individuality of 
children is not being crushed 
when it comes to writing. In fact, 
creativity and expressiveness 
have become current trends in 
writing compositions for children 
of all ages. “Help each child write 
his original ideas in his own 
unique way,” has become a direc- 
tive which permeates many writ- 
ing experiences. As a result 
teachers everywhere are motivat- 
ing children to write in a way 
that is as free from formulariza- 
tion and regimentation as pos- 
sible. 

The big question now is, ‘Once 
my pupils turn in their finished 
writings, and the mechanical 
parts have been corrected, how do 
I evaluate the creative, expressive 
part?” 

The answer is simple. There is 
no one fixed yardstick of measure- 
ment for creative, expressive 
writing. What’s more, there are 
as many different standards as 
there are children and their com- 
positions. However, this does not 
necessarily mean that evaluation 
should be rambling-haphazard 
with “the chips falling as they 
may.” Nor does it imply that these 
papers should be given a dismis- 
sal with no evaluation at all. 

Because this kind of activity is 
creative and expressive it pro- 
vides vantage points from which 
the resourceful teacher can make 
keen observations, both objective 
as well as subjective, of child 
growth as well as strengths and 
weaknesses. 


Praise Every Effort 
First of all, I try to avoid con- 
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demnation of any sort. Instead I 
reassure each child that there is 
good in his effort by praising him 
for his work in some way. For 
example, on the margin on his 
paper I might write sincere anec- 


dotal “pats on the back” such as » 


“wonderful!” “good going,” or “I 
enjoyed reading your paper very 
much.” In this way I réspect the 
worth of each child and help him 
build the confidence necessary for 
successive writings. 
Evaluate Strengths and 
Weaknesses 

Because creative writing is a 
complex activity involving a great 
diversity of skills, I never assign 
a grade to a paper. But I do evalu- 
ate it in terms of specific out- 
comes of application of skills such 
as use of oral and written English, 
reading comprehension, use of 
spelling, and legibility of hand- 
writing. In so doing, I diag- 
nose particular weaknesses and 
strengths. This I do in my pupils’ 
first rough drafts by putting in 
corrections on their papers or re- 
ferring them to self-help in read- 
ing or perceptual materials. The 
mechanical difficulties which I 
find pupils repeating over and 
over again often indicate the need 
for review or drill in that weak- 
ness. 

Because all creative, expressive 
writing involves integration on a 
high level, I can also learn wheth- 
er or not my pupils have grasped 
a knowledge as well as an under- 
standing of such subject matter as 
social studies, history, or health. 
This I refer to the teacher of that 
subject for evaluation. 

Watch Interests and Needs 


If the writing is truly creative 
and expressive I can gain insight 
into the personalities of my pu- 
pils. In a topic of “My Hobby,” 
for example, I note their immedi- 
ate interests and abilities. Simi- 
larly, when they express their re- 
actions in “Book Reviews,” ° I 
know first-hand about their read- 
ing interests and needs. When 
they write about their “Careers,” 
or “What I Want to Be,” I can 
discover their long-range goals 
in life. In short, this kind of view 
helps me understand my pupils 
better. 

Record Growth 

By comparing successive themes 
of individuals or the entire class, 
I can readily ascertain growth in 
the larger areas of writing such 
as ; 
1. Growth in the art of cre- 
ative expressive communica- 
tion. 

2. Growth in the skills of com- 
munication. 

8. Growth in the democratic 
ways of living. 

These I measure by using a 
check list of questions which I 
devised for periodically validating 
my observations. The items to be 
evaluated can be stated either in 
terms of individuals or the entire 
class. 

They can be validated by an- 
swering “yes” or “no” but space 
is provided after each question for 
validation with specific objective 
observations. These are ‘the ques- 
tions: 

Growth in Creative, Expressive 
Communication 

1. Have the children improved 

in working individually? 

2. Have the children gained 

confidence in self-expression? 

3. Have the children improved 

in incorporating new ideas into 

their creative activity? 

4. Have the children improved 

in their ability to truly express 

their thoughts and feelings? 

5. Have the children improved 

in attempting creative activities 

more on their own? 

6. Have the children improved 


(Turn to page 62) 
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Quiz To Stimulate 


Book Week Reading 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


In NOVEMBER as a Book 
Week project the teacher had 
mimeographed the following and 
the first day of the month gave 
her pupils copies asking them to 
explore the school library and 
name the author of each and read 
the ones they liked, keeping 
enough of a record of their read- 
ing so that they could give inter- 
esting reports during Book Week. 

1. The King had hung the bell 
there in the market place for a 
strange purpose. He said, “Ring 
the bell if anyone has done a 
wrong. Ring the bell to tell of 
injustice.” Years passed, the bell 
grew rusty and vines almost hid it 
from sight. “The bell will never 
ring’, the people said. But, they 
were surprised. 

The Knight had a faithful old 
horse who had carried him 
through all his battles and saved 
his life many times. Now that 
the horse’s usefulness was over 
the Knight unkindly turned him 
out to die. Hungry and uncared 
for he limped about from place to 
place. 

Suddenly the old rusty bell be- 
gan to ring. “A wrong has been 
done!” cried the King and his 
people running to the market 
place. The old horse, half dead 
with hunger, was gnawing the 
vines on the rope. 

2. Once there lived on the edge 
of a large forest a poor wood- 
cutter with his two children and 
their stepmother. When a famine 
came he could not feed his family 
and the cruel stepmother insisted 
that they take the boy and girl 
to the woods and leave them there. 
Among their experiences in the 
woods was the discovery of a cot- 
tage made of bread, cake, cookies, 
and candy in which lived a wicked 
old witch. 

3. A long time ago there was 
a little Indian boy. He learned of 
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every bird its language, learned 
their names and all their secrets, 
how they built their nests in sum- 
mer, where they hid themselves 
in winter. He learned how the 
beavers built their lodges, where 
the squirrels hid their acorns, how 
the reindeer ran so swiftly, why 
the rabbit was so timid. The name 
of the grandmother who cared for 
this little boy was Nokomis. 

4. Once there was a king who 
had a very beautiful daughter, 
but she was always serious or 
sad ; no one could make her laugh. 
The king said that whoever could 
make her laugh should marry her 
and have half the kingdom. How- 
ever, anyone who tried and failed 
was to have three stripes cut in 
his back and salt rubbed in. In 
spite of this, lovers and wooers 
came here, there, and everywhere 
to make the girl laugh. But, they 
went home with only sore backs. 

Then a poor boy went to the 
king’s house and merely asked if 
he might work there. He carried 
wood and water for the kitchen 
maid. One day he managed to get 
possession of a golden goose which 
was really an unusual one. When 
anyone touched it he stuck fast 
if the owner would say, “Hang on 
if you care to come with us.” As 
the boy took the goose to the 
king’s house people came running 
to stroke its golden feathers. Each 
person stuck fast. When this 
funny procession came outside the 
window of the Princess she 
laughed so long and hard that the 
king had to hold her from falling. 

5. There were once five and 
twenty tin soldiers. Each soldier 
was exactly like the rest, except 
one of them was a little different. 
He had but one leg, for he had 
been made last of all, and there 
had not been enough tin to com- 
plete him. But, he stood as firmly 
upon his one leg as the others on 


The little princess laughed 
long and loud! 


their two. It was this soldier that 
the story was about. 

6. Once there was a very rich 
king who loved gold more than 
anything else in the world. If he 
loved anything better, or half so 
well, it was his little daughter, 
Marygold. The more he loved her 
the more he craved gold. One day 
he said, “I wish everything that 
I touch to be changed to gold!” 
When his little girl became a gold- 
en statue he lost his great love 
for gold. He learned that almost 
anything in life is more precious 
than gold. 

7. A long time ago in Japan 
there lived a man and his wife. 
The man was good and kind, but 
his wife was cross always grumb- 
ling about something. They had 
no children and the old man had 
a pet bird which he loved as much 
as if it had been a child. While he 
was away one day, in a fit of 
anger, the wife cut off the poor 
little bird’s tongue. 

When the man came home his 
pet was gone. The very next day - 
he began a search for it; and 
found the bird well and happy 
and with a new tongue. He knew 
then that his pet was a fairy and 
not a common bird. 

8. She was a beautiful princess. 
When she pricked her finger on a 
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needle she fell into a deep sleep. 
Not only the princess, but the 
king and queen and all their court 
fell asleep, too. A large hedge of 
thorns soon grew around the 
palace. It grew so high that the 
whole palace was hidden. One 
hundred years later a brave young 
prince awakened the sleeping girl. 


9. Many years ago there lived 
in England a hungry, ragged little 
boy whose father and mother had 
died when he was a baby. He had 
heard about a city called London 
where the streets were all paved 
with gold. He was thrilled to get 
a ride to this wonderful city. But, 
instead of*streets of gold he saw 
nothing but dirt and filth. Hungry 
and cold he roamed the streets 
trying to get work. Finally, he 
was taken in to help a cook. His 
bed was in an attic where he was 
kept awake by rats and mice. As 
soon as he earned a penny he 
bought a cat which he hid in the 
attic. Later this cat brought him 
a fortune. 


10. Holland is a very low coun- 
try near the ocean. Dikes or sea 
walls keep the water from pouring 
over the land and drowning the 
people. Long years ago a little 
boy named Peter was walking 
along the dike when he heard the 
sound of trickling water. He was 
terrified, for he knew that the 
water from the sea would come 
through the leak and cover the 
land. He put his hand in the hole 
in the dike to hold back the water ; 
and called for help. :They found 
him in the morning, pale, weak, 
and half-frozen; but he had saved 


the land. 

11. In a duek family was one 
different from the others. He was 
larger — and very ugly, they all 
thought. They mistreated him so 
that he ran away from home. 
After many adventures he finally 


found that he was not really ugly, | 


but was a most beautiful swan. 

12. The king’s beautiful daugh- 
ter sat at the top of a very high 
hill which was slippery as ice. In 
her lap was a golden apple. Her 
father said that the man who 
could ride up and take this apple 
should marry her, and have half 
the kingdom. From the very end 
of the world all the princes and 
knights came riding. But, none of 
them could get up the hill. Only 
Cinderlad succeeded and won the 
cherished prize. 

13. In Sherwood Forest in Eng- 
land lived a bold outlaw and his 
merry men. He was not alto- 
gether bad for he did many things 
that were to his credit. He al- 
ways helped the poor and the 
weak, never allowed a woman to 
be hurt, and divided all his bocty 
fairly with his men. Three of his 
best friends were Alan A-Dale, 
Friar Tuck, and Little John. 

14. Once there was a woman 
who had two daughters — the 
elder proud and unkind and the 
younger sweet-tempered and loved 
by all who knew her except her 
mother. She made the child work 
hard, eat alone and dress in rags. 
One day the little girl gave a poor 
old woman a drink and after that 
when. she spoke diamonds and 
pearls fell from her lips. When 


The younger child was sweet-tempered 
and loved by all who knew her 
except her mother. 


the selfish, unkind sister tried for 
this gift, toads and vipers leaped 
from her lips. 

15. Once there was a poor man 
who had so many children that he 
couldn’t get food and clothes for 
them all. But, he loved them‘all, 
especially his youngest daughter 
who was most beautiful. 

One evening a White Bear came 
to the door and said, “Will you 
give me your youngest daughter? 
If you will I’ll make you as rich 
as you are now poor.” Finally 
the girl went with the White Béar. 
Then followed many adventures 
including her search for ‘he 
Prince. She stopped at the Rast 
Wind’s house; she went with him 
to talk with the West Wind. Does 
the last sentence give you a clue? 


OUR MAGIC CALENDAR 


VIVIAN. G. GOULED 


We have a calendar on the wall 
That tells the birthdays of us all, 


Of course, my father’s and my mother’s, 


And even little baby brother’s; 

Now, baby’s one, and I am six, 

And I am SURE it knows some tricks 
’Cause never mind how many pages, 
How else would the calendar know our ages? 
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In November Parr, class 
spends some time in the study of 
Indians and the part they played 
in the first Thanksgiving. In con- 
nection with this the following 
suggestions for worthwhile work 
at the tables may be adapted to 
fit a particular age group of chil- 
dren. 
I. UNDERLINE THE COR- 
RECT ENDING: 
Indians have 
curly, blonde, short hair. 
straight, black, long hair. 
The ways Indians traveled 


were: 
horseback, travois, canoe. 
airplane, car, bus. 
Indians 
wore more clothes than we do. 


Indian Table Work 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


did not wear as many clothes 
as we do, 
The Indians’ home was heated 
by 
fire made in a hole in the 
middle of the room. 
fire from a stove. 
Indians went on a Buffalo Hunt 
once in winter and once in 
summer. 
once a week. 
When food was scarce Indians 
sometimes ate 
grasshopper meal. 
oatmeal. 
The Indians made vegetable 
dyes. They got brown from 
elderberries. 
walnuts. 
When corn was planted and 


harvested 
the women and children did 
the work. 
the men did all the work. 


II. DRAW A LINE BE- 
TWEEN GROUPS OF 
WORDS WHICH GO TO- 
GETHER: 


traps and spears buffalo skins 


winter home eaten raw 

Rice grows straight and 
black 

for roasting for fishing 


berries and liver onswampy land 


fire made in a tomahawks and 
hole spears 
long hair in the middle 
of the room 
weapons hot ashes 
Ill. FIND THE CORRECT 


WORDS AND _ COM- 
PLETE THESE SEN- 
TENCES. 


One kind of money used by the 
Indians was 
Pottery was made of —___ 
Some beautiful weaving was 
done with 
Indians cooked some of their 
food in j 
Indian children had fun walk- 
ing on 
When Indians went hunting 
they took 
Many Indians today are well 


Looms used for weaving were 
Some canoes were made of 


Indians got their designs from 


IV. In making pottery from 
clay which of these things would 
be done first? NUMBER EACH 
SENTENCE IN THE ORDER IN 
WHICH THE ACTION WOULD 
TAKE PLACE. 


Pottery was baked in the sun 
or in ovens. 

____Women walked for miles out 

into the desert to get the clay. 
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____They used stones and shells 
to rub off the rough edges. 
____Then the clay was cleaned 
and kneaded until it was soft 
enough to mold. 
—___Designs were drawn by 
sticks, brush, stamp, or finger 
nails, 
Bowls, jars, and other dishes 
were made from the clay. 
V. PUT A LINE UNDER 
THE THINGS FOUND IN 
THE INDIANS’ HOMES: 
Buffalo hides _ electric lights 
wild turkey baskets 
rocking chair _ kettle 
wooden bowls’ brush broom 


papoose food 

bear skin loom 

arrows floor mats 

refrigerator cradle 

bow tomahawk 

dried squirrel dressing table 
clay pottery 


VI. CREATIVE WORK—En- 
joy each picture; then follow the 
directions for each. 


PICTURE I: 

Laurel made this picture of a 
little Indian girl “Shining Star.” 
She has been hoeing corn in the 
hot, sunny field and is glad to get 
home to the cool tepee. She sees 
the bright black eyes of her baby 
brother looking at her from his 
cradle. He stretches out his 
chubby brown hands to her as she 
goes into the room. Shining Star 
is surprised that her mother is 
not there with the papoose. Where 
can she be? 


COMPLETE THIS STORY. It 
can be very exciting. 


PICTURE II: 

Gregory made this picture of a 
tepee. You may COMPLETE 
THE PICTURE. Put a little 
Indian girl and her mother in the 
picture. They have just finished 
putting up the tepee. The little 
girl’s skirt is bright red. (It is 
really a blanket used as a skirt.) 
She has on a long, blue blouse 
which hangs straight a few inches 
below her waist. It has long 
sleeves. Of course, the girl has 
long, straight, black hair. Her 
mother is dressed in a similar way 
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except that her skirt and blouse 
are different colors. You may 
choose the colors for her clothes. 

Be sure to color the tepee, the 
trees, and put some hills in the 


background. 


PICTURE III: 

Kathryn drew this Indian girl 
and named her Bright Eyes. You 
may draw her and, also, the 
other members of this Indian 
family. Don’t forget her baby 
sister—the little papoose. 


PICTURE IV: 


Indian boys and girls work and 
play. Write all the activities you 
notice going on in this picture. 
Do you see the papoose in his 
cradle fastened to a tree? 


PICTURE V: 


The Indian boy, Black Arrow, 
has just stopped his pony and 
says, “How!” to Jack. Make up a 
story about the fun these two boys 
had together. Do you think that 
Black Arrow let Jack take a turn 
riding his Indian pony? 
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A Language Arts Program 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with Language Arts in Action) 


EXTENDING OF VOCABULARY (Introduction) 

From the time the little child begins to talk, the 
mother is constantly seeking opportunity to in- 
crease his speaking vocabulary. Each day she ob- 
serves new words added to his speaking language. 

When the child goes to school every opportunity 
should be offered to him to become acquainted with 
new and unusual means of expression. We are 
realizing that the teacher should no longer place 
all emphasis on the form side of oral and written 
expression, but that she should praise the child as 
highly for his originality of speech, his new way of 
saying a thing, his desire to express himself in a 
refreshing way. 

The clever teacher will think of many devices 
whereby children may gain in power of original ex- 
pression. She may focus attention on USE of 
WORDS by reading short descriptive selections of 
either prose or poetry, and ask the children to recall 
the “words that describe,” the color words, the 
sound words. They will be not only observing words 
but adding constantly to their speaking vocabulary. 
For instance, the word TAWNY, as they find it in 
the description of a collie dog, may be carried over 
into other uses and into their spoken language. An- 
other day, the teacher may be surprised at the 
usual and unique descriptive expressions she may 
be able to bring from the children through USE 
of PICTURES. The children may be able to look at 
the picture of a beautiful old-fashioned gown and 
give to it many pretty, delightful and descriptive 
expressions, as THE FRILLY GOWN, THE 
GRACEFUL HANG OF THE DRESS, THE 
RUFFLY GOWN, A DAINTY VIOLET-COLORED 
DRESS, etc. Not long ago, I found a teacher who 
has suggested to her children that they keep a 
bulletin called NEW WAYS OF SAYING THINGS. 
It looked somewhat like this: 

OUR OWN BULLETIN 
NEW WAYS OF SAYING THINGS 
The Stars— 
. Stars are shining gold. 
. Sometimes they look like money falling down. 
. Stars look like smiling faces. 
. Stars look like candles when they are lit. 
. Stars look like a fairy’s wand. 
The Moon— 
1, The moon looks like a silver dish in the sky. 
2. The moon looks like a cookie freshly baked. 
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The Sunset— 

1. The sunset looks like a great rainbow. 

2. The sunset looks like a basket of golden pearls. 
Autumn Hills— 

1. When the wind blows, autumn hills look like 
bunches of colored paper. 

2. Autumn hills look like butterflies flying. 
The River— 

1, The river looks like a mirror. : 

2. The river looks as if it were coming nearer. 
THE WINDING ROAD 

1. The winding road looks like a snake. 

2. A winding road looks like a rope in the field. 

We have seen innumerable means of extending 
vocabulary throughout the grades, and these we 
wish to share with you. 

A Use of Picture Words 
1. The teacher may suggest a word like WEATH- 
ER — The Children build suggestive words des- 
cribing weather — like MISTY, SULTRY, BALMY, 
WINTRY, BLEAK, BLISTERY, etc. 

In the same way — other NOUNS may be des- 
cribed: STORY — INTERESTING, LIVELY, 
TRUE, DELIGHTFUL, LAUGHABLE, WEIRD, 
STRANGE, FUNNY. 

BUILDING — HUGE, MASSIVE TOWERING, 
STONE, DILAPITATED, MODERN, HIGH. 

STREET — WINDING, BUSY, NARROW, 
SHADY, UGLY, DESERTED, CROWDED. 

MOUNTAINS — WHITE-CAPPED, LOFTY, 
BLEAK, BARREN, BARE, HUGE. 

SKY — RADIANT, OVER-CAST, MURKY, 
CLOUDLESS, GREY, DULL, BLUE. 

EYES — WIDE-AWAKE, SLEEPY, VACANT, 
STARTLED, FLASHING, DEEP-SET, LAUGH- 
ING, TIRED. 

2. Building of Sense Words 
A child sees a TREE from the window — chil- 
dren suggest words that make us SEE the TREE: 
a very tall tree 
a bent-over tree 
a big giant tree 
a green shady tree, etc. 

Another child HEARS a cart going down the 
street — He suggests some picture words for 
CART so that the children will really hear it — a 
noisy cart, a jiggily cart, a rattling cart, a rumbling 
cart, a creaking cart, a bumpy cart. 

Each child thinks of something that he can 
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HEAR and wraps it in picture words so that its 


sound may become clear, like — the thunder roars, .« 


the bell tinkles, the clock goes tick, tock, the wind 
moans, the cannon booms, the brook gurgles. 


In a similar way, the teacher may develop words 
that give the children a better sense of SMELL, 


TASTE, TOUCH: 
Smell Taste Touch 
a lilac bush crisp red apples a biting wind 


the sea air new-made bread _ cool grass 

fresh green hay roasted chestnuts shivering cold 
The children may add describing words after each 

of the following. The first has already been done. 
1. cloud White dark threatening 
3. tree 
B. Making Picture Sentences 


1. Read to the children the following sentences 
and ask them to pick out the words that bring pic- 
tures to their minds: 

a. Robbins HOPPED all over the lawn looking 

for worms. 

b. Peter Rabbit SCAMPERED home as fast as 

he possibly could. 

c. A NIPPING WIND TOSSED her hair. 

d. Little Jenny Wren COCKED her PERT little 

head to one side. 


II. Read descriptive paragraphs to the children 
for them to pickout the words or phrases that make 
it seem real to you. 

“On the river went, towards the great, blue ocean, 
and whether it hurried round the corner, or glided 
smoothly along, there was something new and 
strange to be seen — busy cities, quiet little towns, 
buzzing saw mills, stone bridges, and harbors full 
of vessels large and small.” (Sheridan — Book 3). 


III. Changing an uninteresting sentence to a pic- 
ture sentence by adding descriptive words. 

1. The path led to a house. 

2. A tangled, winding path led to an old deserted 
house. 

1. A child was playing in the garden. 

2. A tiny, fair-haired child was playing in the 
rose garden. 

1. The steamer came through the fog. 

2. The huge ocean-liner nosed her way through 
the silent fog. 

1. The little stream sang a song. 

2. The stream whispered a soft song. 

1. The little house was surrounded by trees. 

2. The little white house was nestled among the 
pines. 

1. A hen and her chickens were walking about 
the barnyard. 

2. An old mother hen proudly strutted about 

the barn yard with a family of fluffy chicks. 

. The rooster crowed in the morning. 
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2. The vigilant rooster loudly proclaimed it was 
day. 

IV. WORD GAMES 
(a) The boy went down the street — Have the chil- 
dren change the word WENT to another action 
word giving a definite picture — marched, limped, 
trudged, loitered, sauntered, toddled, strutted, etc. 
(b) Use of meaningful ADVERBS 
“John entered the room” — How? (children give 
descriptive adverbs — (calmly, hurriedly, noisily, 
timidly, stealthily, smilingly, fearlessly, excitedly, 
etc. 
“The boy worked” — How? (faithfully, willingly, 
daily, regularly, slowly, diligently, patiently, etc.) 

The children will soon see that the ADVERB in 
a sentence can change its complete meaning. 
(c)To make nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, mean 
more to a sentence, we recommend the following 
word games: The children must thoughtfully place 
descriptive words in each column. Possibly they 
can think up ten words for each column. The first 
has already been done. 


1. The descriptive adjective. 


Clouds Trees Mountain City 
white 
storm 
threatening 


2. The descriptive verb 
Brook Ocean Wind Rain 
hurries 
gurgles 
murmurs 
races 
chatters 


(d) The children are to put a descriptive verb after 
each word: 

. fire whistle 
. church bells 
. Snow storm 
. ambulance 
. baseball 
E. A completion test may also bring out the use 
of choice words, like: 

. The snow sparkles like ——$_. 

. The moon in the sky looks like a big 

. The summer breeze felt like a 

. The tree stood as straight as an 
. The water on the river was as smooth as 
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Language Arts In Action 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 


A. Comparisons 

The children have already heard MANY 
COMPARISONS through their reading and spoken 
language—like QUICK AS A FL/ SH, HUNGRY 
AS A WOLF, BUSY AS A BEE, BLIND AS A 
BAT, HAPPY AS A LARK, WISE AS AN OWL, 
etc. Try to have them make ORIGINAL, CRISP 
comparisons by filling in the blanks below: 
blue as —— huge as 
timid as “f hard as 
soft as _— brave as 
old as black as —_ 


B. Using Choice Words 

Can the children substitute picture words to re- 
place the words crossed out in each of the follow- 
in sentences? 

1. The boy ran down the hill (skipped, rushed, 
chased, etc.) 

2. The girl looked in the store window. (gazed, 
looked longingly, etc.) 

3. The rain came down. (poured, pattered, pelted, 
etc.) 

4. The leaves moved on the tree. (rustled, shook, 
danced, etc.) 

C. Picture-Making in Poetry 
The Brook 

I know a little PRATTLING brook 

That CHATTERS all the day; 
It always is in such a RUSH 

With never time to stay. 
And yet it seems quite FRIENDLY-LIKE, 

A-BABBLING this and that; 
I do believe ’twould like to stop 

And have a COZY chat. 
Sometimes, it seems so very NEAR, 

A-COAXING me to play; 
But all the time it’s RUNNING FAR 

Just miles and miles away. 
Do you suppose the time will come 

When I shall ever learn, 
That brooks keep RUNNING ON AND on, 

And never DO return? 

—Florence Piper Tuttle 

The teacher may write the poem on the board 
omitting the CAPITALIZED WORDS—for the 
children to fill in the blanks with their own descrip- 
tive words. 

She may have the children list the SOUND words 
—(murmur, gurgle, chatter, babble, prattle). 

She may ask the children whether THEY have 
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wondered WHERE THE BROOK WENT, and how 
THEY solved the question. 

She may have them draw the favorite pictures 
they see in the poem. 

D. Reading to Extend Vocabulary 

The teacher often gives the children oppor- 
tunity to find in their reading material— 
the new words 
the unusual words 
the words they like 
the apt or fitting words 
the funny words 
the color words 
the sound words 
the feel words 
the action words 
the words that describe 
the words and phrases that make it a descriptive 

selection 
the words and phrases that the author used to give 
fun to the story 

The teacher who, early in the grades, helps the 
children to appreciate new ways of saying things, 
new uses of words and phrases, carries over into 
the high school period a very fundamental approach 
to the interpretation of fine literature. 

E. Using Pictures to Extend Vocabulary 

The teacher may show the children a large pic- 
ture of a farm. The teacher lists on the board the 
various things the children find in the picture: 
little pigs a load of hay two funny puppies 
tiny chickens a big red barn a white house etc. 

The teacher may then ask the children to 
DESCRIBE the things they saw, viz: 

CHICKENS (the children offer YELLOW, TINY, 
SOFT, FLUFFY, LOOK LIKE COTTON PUFFS, 
CUNNING, PRETTY, SWEET, ETC.) The teacher 
may suggest DOWNY. In the same way she may 
take other objects in the picture for the children 
to describe. 

She may then ask WHAT THE CHICKENS ARE 
DOING. The children may suggest RUNNING, 
HURRYING, SCAMPERING, SCURRYING, etc. 
The children then name other things that the pic- 
ture people are doing—THE TURKEY IS GOB- 
BLING; THE OLD HEN LOOKS WORRIED; 
THE PUPPIES ARE CHASING ONE ANOTHER; 
THE OLD CAT IS CREEPING AROUND THE 
CORNER OF THE BARN; THE PIGS ARE EAT- 
ING FROM THE BIG TROUGH, etc. 


F. Context Meanings 
1. The teacher may put the word PARTY on 
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the board and ask the children to tell all the things 
the word makes them think of: (cake, games, fun, 
ice cream, jokes, decorations, favors, refreshments). 
In a similar way, words may be built around FARM, 
FLOWER, TREE, CIRCUS. 

2. The teacher may put the following phrases 
on the blackboard for the children to supply the 
missing word: 
boy and husband and —— 
nephew knife and 
brush and ham and 

3. From the following list of words which the 
teacher writes on the blackboard—APPLE, PEAR, 
DAISY, GRAPE, ORANGE, LILY, SWEET PEA, 
CHERRY, CARROT, the children write the words 
under three headings on their paper. 

VEGETABLES FLOWERS FRUITS 

In a similar way, the teacher may list words 
like BREAD, COW, CLOWN, DOLL, BALLOON, 
CAKE, BUTTER, DOG, SHEEP, etc. for children 
to list under 

CIRCUS FARM 

4, Antonyms and Synonyms. 

(a) Give one or more synonyms for each of the 
following words: 

(crowd, boy, jump, anger, hide, silly, vacant.) 

(b) Arrange the following words in pairs so 
that each pair will be synonyms: (swift, bravery, 
fright, slender, rapid, courage, alarm, thin). 

(c) Arrange the following words so that each 
pair will be antonyms—(reward, stupid, poverty, 
defeat, punish, intelligent, wealth, victory). 


G. Overworked Words 

1. Can you name words that are greatly over- 
used? (nice, rotten, swell, funny). 

Can you suggest better and more unusual words 

for: (the first has been given you) 

NICE ROTTEN SWELL 

Delightful Wretched Enjoyable 


STORE 


FUNNY 
Comical 


2. The expression LOOK AT is so general that it 
does not give an EXACT picture. In the following 
phrases can you substitute a more exact word for 
LOOK AT: 

. look at a letter (peruse) 

. look at a person (stare) 

. looked through the keyhole (peeped) 

. looked at the driver (glared) 

. looked through the darkness (peered) 

- In a similar way, can you suggest more 
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EXACT words for the following: 
WALK ANGERED SURPRISED SORROW 
- stroll annoyed astonished grief 


4. Can you write a brief description using as 
many of the suggested words as you can: 
Taking a Walk Through the Woods 
stroll Babbling moss-covered 
rustling fragrance tranquil 
thicket solitude a soft blue sky 
2. VOCABULARY TESTS 


(a) Match each word in the first column with 
one chosen from the second column. Write the 
letter of the word from the second column in the 
right place. 

1. smug a. lazy 

2. egotistic b. lacking neatness 

3. conceited 

4, envious______._ d. wishing for something 
someone has 

5. snobbish e. self-satisfied 

6. untidy. f. looking down on those 
in lower position 

(b) The first two words in CAPITAL letters go 
together in some way. Underline the word that 
goes in similar fashion with the third word. 

1. EARS are to HEAR as EYES are to (discover, 
see, decide.) 

2. FRANK is to BOY as MARY is to (woman, 
girl, female.) 

3. CLOCK is to TIME as THERMOMETER is to 
(temperature, mercury, minute.) 

4. BOOK is to AUTHOR as PICTURE is to 
(man, musician, artist.) 

c. Underline the word that has the same mean- 
ing as the word in CAPITALS. 

1. Mary’s work has always been ACCURATE 
(neat, untidy, precise.) 

2. The child became DROWSY (weary, anxious, 
sleepy.) 

3. The chain was SEVERED (knotted, ready, 
cut.) 

4. William showed ARDOR in everything he — 
did (courage, interest, zeal.) 

5. The child fell into the BOG (street, swamp, 
hole.) 

6. The old lady had NIMBLE fingers (long, 
tapering, agile.) 

7. There was a great CLAMOR in the street (up- 
roar, singing, speaking.) 

8. They could ACCOMMODATE the events (an- 
noy, oblige, displease.) 
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Old Books 
Defend Themselves 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Hans in “Hans Brinker” 
Jo in “Little Women” 
Rebecca in “Rebecca of Sunny 

Brook Farm” 

Tom Sawyer in “Tom Sawyer” 
Heidi in “Heidi” 

Huck Finn in “Huck Finn” 

Alice in “Alice in Wonderland” 
Little Lame Prince in “Little 

Lame Prince” 

Scene: In the school Library. If 
possible, large life size books with 
their titles on them are standing 
as if on a shelf. As the child rep- 
resenting a character in each book 
speaks, he steps out of the book. 
The child may be dressed to repre- 
sent the character or merely have 
a placard naming the character. 
As the scene opens, Hans Brinker 
steps out. He is carrying his 
skates. 

Hans: Before I practice my 
skating I want to talk a bit to 
the rest of you. I have heard a 
rumor that our neighbors who 
live near by are saying that.we 
who belong to the older classics 
family are old fashioned and dull. 

Tom: Why, how can they say 
such a thing? My own adventures 
are just as exciting to boys and 
girls of today as they were years 
ago. 

Heidi: And I’m sure children 
still like to hear all about my ex- 
periences up in the mountains 
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with the alm-uncle. 

Huck Finn: Is it just because 
we’re old fashioned and dull or is 
there something else they don’t 
like about us? After all we were 
here first and they should feel 
lucky we even let them in at all. 

Alice: Perhaps they don’t like 
to have me tell of my wonderful 
dreams. Perhaps they think I’m 
teaching children to tell lies. 
Could that be it? 

Little Lame, Prince: If that is 
true, then they must dislike me 
very much. Perhaps they don’t 
realize that the dread disease of 
polio might have been the cause 
of lameness instead of that fall I 
actually did have. Then too, they 
might think it was foolish to have 
a magic carpet instead of an air- 
plane in which to travel. 

Rebecca: Well I’m sure I don’t 
see how they could criticize me. I 
just did what all little girls did 
years ago when they were living 
on a farm. 

Hans: I’ve been listening to you 
all give your opinions and I think 
I’ve found part of the answer at 
least. You all mention the olden 
days in your stories of yourselves 
and friends. You knew nothing 
of radio, automobiles, telephones, 
television, guided missles, jet 
planes, and all the latest inven- 
tions. 

Jo: You think then that these 
modern classics consider us ig- 


norant because they know more 

about such subjects which we 

knew nothing? 

Tom: If you ask me I think 
they are just plain jealous of us. 
Let’s have a party and invite them 
all over and see what’s the mat- 
ter with them. I think it’s a 
shame when neighbors can’t get 
along with each other. 

Heidi: We'll say, 

We invite you to come to see 

us today. 

Let’s hear from you all, what 

you have to say. 

If it’s off with the old and on 

with the new. 

We'll surely have plenty to say 

to you. 

The act ends as they all return 
to their books on the shelf. 

ACT Ik 
Characters: Same as in Act I plus 
the Children’s Librarian and the 
following: 

Homer in “Canterbury Tales,” by 
Robert McCloskey. 

Jennifer in “The Jennifer Wish,” 
by Eunice Y. Smith. 

Henry in “Henry and Ribsy,” by 

Beverly Cleary. 

Miss Pickerell in “Miss Pickerell 
Goes Undersea,” by Ellen Mac- 
Gregor. 

Herbert in “More Fun with Her- 
bert,” by Hazel Wilson. 

Mary Poppins in “Mary Poppins,” 
by Pamela Travers. 

Mr. Pudgins in “Mr. Pudgins,” by 
Ruth Carlson. 

Laura in “Little House Books,” 
by Laura Wilder. 

Scene: As the scene opens, the 
old Classics of Act I are standing 
“on the shelves”. As the other 
modern classics enter they come 
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out to greet them. Homer Price 
speaks. 


Homer: (faces Hans Brinker) 

My name is Homer Price. 

Sometimes I’m bad, sometimes 
I’m nice. 

I have some fun with all my 
mates, 

But I’m not so fast as you on 

skates. 

Jennifer: (She stands in front 


of Jo March.) 


Funny things happen to me. 

For we are tomboys you and 
me. 

The things that happen are 
good and bad. 

When you read about them, 
you’re happy or sad. 

Henry: (faces Tom Sawyer) 

We both get into trouble a 

plenty, 

But they had better wait till 
we are twenty. 

By then they’ll know we’ll turn 
out well. 

Right now they say, “You never 
can tell.” 

Miss Pickerell: (nods to Heidi) 

You may have traveled to lands 
unknown, 

But what I’ve seen since I’ve 
been grown. 

Submarines, planes and ships, 

And undersea divers doing 
their dips. : 


But there’s nothing so fine as 
your Alps, ,Heidi dear. 

I can never surpass you, so 
never you fear. 

Herbert: (stands in front of 


Huck Finn.) 


We both love to tramp and 
hunt and fish. 

To be away from school is ever 
our wish. 

I tried to catch measles when 
they were about. 

I got them worse luck, when 
school had let out. 

Mary Poppins: (speaks to 


Alice.) 


You and I have fun with our 
dreams. 

You may like tarts, I’ll take 
chocolate creams. 

You love your rabbit, I love a 
dog. 

With all our experiences we 
both are agog. 

Children love us both so what 
do we care? 

Whether you are down under 
or I’m in the air. 

Mr. Pudgins: (speaks to Little 


Lame Prince) 


I am a baby sitter and have a 
fine time. 

You ride your carpet worth 
many a dime. 

We both have lots of stories 
to tell. 


We both know how to tell them 


well. 

I am a baby sitter who gets into 

trouble. 

It’s just a good thing I don’t 
have a double. 

Laura: (speaks to Rebecca.) 

You and I love the country air, 

And we make good friends just 
everywhere! 

Now here comes a person, a 
friend indeed! (the librar- 
ian) 

She’s just the one we’ll always 
need. 

Children’s Librarian: Each one 
of you has told your tale. 
Each one of you the children 

hail. 

I have with me a library list, 

Not a single one of you has 
missed. 

The classics old, the classics, 
new. 

Each have a part in this world 
to do, 

So welcome all to our children’s 
hearts, 

And may you continue to have 
your parts, 

In making children happy and 
gay, 

In helping them learn the 
GOOD BOOK WAY! 

(The play ends with the sing- 


ing of an appropriate song.) 


Little Laughing Breeze 


SHEILA STINSON 


A little laughing autumn breeze 
Was in a mood to romp and tease, 
It scattered leaves in merry glee 
And blew its breath upon a bee 
Working away in eager haste 

Lest some last honey go to waste. 
It shook the yellow goldenrod 

/.nd gayly burst each milkweed pod 
To fill the air with downy snow, 
Then laughed to see it dance and blow. 
At last tired out from such a day 
It simply blew itself away 

And curled up in the lap of night 
To sleep until the morning light. 
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CIRCUS ELEPHANTS—Cut-outs and coloring I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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Helen Strimple 


“Tooo-oot! Watch me go on my new three wheeler!” 
calls Lonnie. But he hits a hidden pool of mud and 
splashes some on the clean dresses of Meg and Peg. 


“Just look what you’ve done,” says Meg crossly. And 
Meg pushes little Lonnie down into the puddle as she 
says, “now see how you like the mud!” 


“Oh, I’m sorry,” says Lonnie as he gets off his new 
tricycle and comes up to the girls. “I didn’t know the 
mud was there.” 


“I know you didn’t mean to do it,” says Peg kindly, 
as she helps Lonnie get up. “Come over to my house 
and we will wash it all off. Then we will play some 
more with your new tricycle.” 
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THANKSGIVING DAY - Rebus : Helen Strimple 


MOTHER 


CINDY LITTLE BROTHER DADDY 


“TOMORROW IS THANKSGIVING DAY!” SAID Fy 


“WHAT IS THANKSGIVING DAY 2?” ASKED 


HOLIDAY !“” SANG OUT ( (2 wHo WAS PLAYING WITH 


WILL BE CLOSED. THANKSGIVING 
4 (4 1, 
IS MORE THAN THAT, SAID *§ AS SHE SET 


ON THE .“ ITS A SPECIAL DAY FOR SAYING 


‘THANK YOU”. THINK OF THE GOOD THINGS FOR WHICH 


EACH CAN BE THANKFUL.” “OUR FEBFPE. SAID ( F 


‘FOR YOU AND sa . “AND FOR THE 

“an 

TED WE HAVE EACH DAY, SAID “AND 

sain A (7 MY 


4) 
ADDED “FOR MY TEACHER AND & 
SAID ‘ «? “WE COULD MAKE A LONG uist!/” 
¢ 
YES,WE COULD, ANSWERED 4, LETS SIT DOWN 


NOW AROUND THE nt AND THANK GOD FOR HIS GIFTS. 
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Right Foot, Left Foot 


On E DAY Mrs. Squirrel saw 
Mrs. Goose coming along, all 
dressed up and walking very 
strangely. 

She was limping a little. She 
kept bending down to see her feet. 
When she did that, she looked 
worried. 

“What’s the matter?” called 
Mrs. Squirrel. “And where are 
you going?” 

“Over to see Mr. Pig’s Aunt 
Pink. She’s come to spend Thanks- 
giving.” 

“Yes, she arrived at the Ani- 
maltown station day before yes- 
terday. Mrs. Hen and I were 
there. Mr. Pig was very happy to 
see his aunt. She brought a basket 
of food.” 

“That’s probably why he was 
so glad to see her,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “But how can I go to call 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Say ‘Right Foot, Left Foot,’ the 
way soldiers do.” 

“T’ll try, and I’d better not look 
down at my feet. They make me 
nervous. But I’ll have to limp, a 
little.” 

She met Black Cat. “Hello,” he 
said. ‘“What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“It’s my feet. Something 
strange has happened to them. 
They don’t look the way they usu- 
ally do.” 


Black Cat looked. “Yes,” he 


on her, when there is something |” 


the matter with my feet? Look, 
they are out of shape. Not the 
way they usually are.” 


“Yes, they do look a little fun- 


ny,” said Mrs. Squirrel, leaning 
out of the window. 

“T wouldn’t mind the way they 
look, if they didn’t hurt. There is 
certainly something wrong with 
them, I could hardly get my shoes 
on. I had to push and pull.” 

“Well, now that you have got 
them on,” Mrs. Squirrel told her, 
“go along and see Aunt Pink, any- 
way. Try not to limp. Be brave. 
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said, “they do look queer. Each 
one sort of points the wrong way 
—not much, but a little. Well, 
where are you going now?” 

“To call on Aunt Pink, and wel- 
come her to Animaltown.”’ 

“I want to do that, too. I’ll go 
with you, and you can lean on me. 
Then you won’t have to hobble 
so.” 

They met Mr. Rooster, Mrs. 
Hen’s brother. ‘Did you have an 
accident?” he asked Mrs. Goose. 

“No, but my feet are not the 


| 


Mr. Pig was very glad to see his Aunt Pink. 
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same as usual today. They have 
changed.” 

Mr. Rooster looked. ‘A little,” 
he said. “Not the usual shape. 
When did you first notice it?” 

“Just now, as I was getting 
ready to go and see Aunt Pink. It 
was all I could do to get my shoes 
on, I had to jam and jerk.” 

“Well, there must be something 
the matter with them, then. But I 
was just going over to see Aunt 
Pink, too. Here, take my wing; 
Black Cat can help you on one 
side, and I on the other. That will 
make you walk better.” 

Mr. Pig came to the door. 
“Hello,” he said. “And here is my 
good Aunt Pink.” 

“Welcome to Animaltown 
again,” said Black Cat. “We are 
glad you have come to visit,” said 
Mr. Rooster. But Mrs. Goose gave 
only a little groan and a funny 
hop. 

“‘What’s the matter with her?” 
asked Aunt Pink. 

‘Her feet feel queer today. And 
they look queer, too. See.” 

“The toes seem to veer a little 
bit the wrong way,” Aunt Pink 
said. “But I don’t think there is 
much the matter.” 

“You would have thought so if 
you had been me,” spoke up Mrs. 
Goose. “I could hardly cram my 
feet into my shoes. And it pinches 
when I walk.” 

‘Well, sit down,” said Mr. Pig. 
“Then perhaps you will feel bet- 
ter. And here, put your feet on 
this stool.” 

They all sat down, and began 
to talk. Black Cat asked Aunt 
Pink about her trip on the train. 
She said it had been very pleasant. 
Mr. Rooster asked her how she 
was feeling. She said she was fine. 
Everyone talked but Mrs. Goose. 
She kept her eyes shut, and gave 
a sigh once in a while, They could 
tell that she was still worrying 
about her feet. 

There was a knock at the door. 
“Why, here’s Old Lady Owl,” said 
Mr. Pig. “She has probably come 
to welcome you, too, my dear 
aunt.” 

Old Lady Owl had. She told 
Aunt Pink how glad she was to 
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see her. Then she noticed Mrs. 
Goose. “Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, she’s all upset about her 
feet. They look strange today, and 
it hurts her to walk.” 

“Then for goodness sakes,” 
said Old Lady Owl, “let’s take 
her shoes off if her feet hurt, 
that will rest them.” 

Mrs. Goose opened her eyes. 
“Yes, I’d like to take them off if 
you will excuse my sitting here in 
my red-and-white stocking feet.” 

“Of course we will,” Aunt Pink 
said. 

Old Lady Owl bent over Mrs. 
Goose’s feet. She stared. Then 
she began to laugh. First softly, 
then harder. 

“I don’t think you are very 
nice,” spluttered Mrs. Goose, 
“Laughing — when I am having 
such trouble!” 

Old Lady Owl asked her, “Did 
you say it was hard to get your 
shoes on?” 


“Yes, very!” 
“Well I should think it would 
have been! You put the right 


shoe on the left foot, and the left 
one on the right. They didn’t fit, 
of course. That’s why they hurt. 
That’s why they look funny. 
There’s nothing the matter with 
your feet; it was just the crazy 
way you put on your shoes!” 


“They do look a little funny,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 


“Oh,” said Mrs. Goose. “It was 


a very natural mistake. Two 
feet, two shoes, four things in all. 
It was no wonder I got a little 
mixed up, and put some of them 
in the wrong places.” 

Aunt Pink felt a little ashamed 
that she hadn’t noticed the mis- 
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“It was a very natural mistake,” said Mrs. Goose. 
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take herself, so she said, “I told 
her there didn’t seem to be much 
the matter.” 

“And we were so busy helping 
her walk that we didn’t look close- 
ly enough,” said Black Cat to Mr. 
Rooster. 

Then Mrs. Goose put her shoes 
on right, and on the way home 
she stopped at Mrs. Squirrel’s. 
“My feet are fine now. It was a 
very simple thing. I put the right 
foot in the left shoe; that wasn’t 


right; it left the left for the 
right —” 

“I don’t know what you are 
talking about, with your lefts and 
rights,” Mrs. Squirrel told her. 

But Mrs. Goose was going on, 
“But I’m thankful it’s all over.” 

“Don’t be, now; save it up for 
Thanksgiving. Then we are all 
going to tell what we are most 
thankful for.” 

“That’s easy! I’m _ thankful 
Aunt Pink came to Animaltown. 
If she hadn’t, I couldn’t have 


The children were riding on Dandelion. 


F armer Kunkel steered his 
pickup truck through the traffic 
on his way to the horse auction. 
He smiled out loud when he re- 
membered his green valley farm 
and his animals. His cow, his pig, 
and his seven red hens. And Pussy 
White and Pussy Gray. He 
scowled. But what was a farm 
without a horse? 

He almost bumped into a junk 
wagon pulled by an old black 
horse. “Watch where you’re go- 
ing!” shouted Farmer Kunkel. He 
honked his horn at a yellow or- 
phanage bus filled with singing 
children. “Noisy young ones,” he 
muttered. “Blocking my way. 
How’ll I ever get home in time to 
feed my cats? So they won’t eat 
up all my peppermints.” 

He parked his car under an oak 
tree in the auction yard. He 
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rushed over to the sale. 

A white plow horse stood by 
the auctioneer. She swished some 
flies with her tail. 

Farmer Kunkel crowded closer. 
He held up one hand. “Fifty dol- 
lars,” he called. 

His bid was raised twice. Then 
he stopped trying to buy that 
horse. “Too much money,” he 
complained. 

“That’s all for today, folks,” 
the auctioneer announced. 

Farmer Kunkel turned away, 
his face pink with disgust. He 
backed his truck like a shot with- 
out looking where he went. 

Crash! Bang! A horse neighed. 
Men yelled. 

“Look what you’ve done to my 
wagon!” a little man wailed. 
“You’ve broken a wheel. You’ve 
scared my horse, Dandelion.” 


gone to see her, and I might still 
be in trouble about my feet.” 

Are you sure it isn’t your 
head? Aren’t you having a little 
trouble with that?” 

Mrs. Goose felt of it nervous- 
ly. “Doesn’t it look the same?” 

“Yes. Just the same.” 

“Then why did you say that?” 
Then Mrs. Goose went home, say- 
ing “Right foot, left foot,” and 
looking down at her feet happily, 
till she forgot, and walked way 
past her own house. 


Farmer 
Kunkels 
Horse 


IRENE TAMONY 


The black horse reared up in 
the shafts. She tossed her head 
in alarm. 

His face redder than ever, 
Farmer Kunkel climbed down 
from his truck. His face changed 
from pink to red, from red to 
purple. He opened his mouth to 
yell, but no sound came out. He 
looked again at the black horse. 
He exploded. ‘“You’re the same 
junk man who blocked my way 
down the street,” he hollered. 
“Couldn’t you see I was backing 
out?” 

The little man flushed. “I aim 
to sell Dandelion. She is too old 
to work. Maybe someone will buy 
her to give rides to children. She 
loves boys and girls. Someone on 
a farm,” he added. 

Farmer Kunkel’s eyes glittered. 
“I live on a farm. I'll buy your 
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horse for fifty dollars. That’s 
enough to pay for your broken 
wagon, too.” 

The man stared at Farmer Kun- 
kel. “You'll take good care of 
Dandelion?” 

All the way home, with the 
horse jogging along behind his 
truck, Farmer Kunkel chuckled. 
Just as he swung into his drive- 
way, the yellow orphanage bus 
full of children hummed past. All 
the boys and girls greeted Dande- 
lion. They chanted: 

‘Dandy, Dandy, sugar candy 

You’re a Dandy horse!” 

Dandelion twitched her ears. 

The farmer led Dandelion to 
the stall next to his cow in the 
big red barn. He forked down 
some hay from the loft. He shov- 
eled some oats into her bin. “Eat 
hearty, my girl,” he ordered. “To- 
morrow you will pull my plow.” 

Dandelion rolled her brown 
eyes. She shook her mane as if 
to disagree. 

Early next morning Farmer 
Kunkel hitched Dandelion to the 
plow. He began on the north pas- 
ture. Up and down the rough field 
he drove Dandelion. 

That night Dandelion -didn’t 
touch her oats. She hung her head 
and slouched in her stall. 

When a week went by and Dan- 
delion became as thin as a scare- 
crow the farmer grew mad. What 


One bright November day there walked 
With tall, silk hat, a gentle man 

With steady step, hands clasped behind. 
When suddenly toward him ran 

A shaggy goat with long, fierce horns. 
(Abe Lincoln was the tall man’s name.) 
He grasped the horns and held the goat 
Steadfastly. Then he did exclaim, 
“There is no reason why you should 
Wish to bring fear and harm to me. 
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kind of plow horse had he bought? 
He’d ride back to town and tell 
that junk man to give him back 
his fifty dollars. It got so a per- 
son couldn’t keep his mind on his 
chores any more. 

Half way to town Farmer Kun- 
kel slapped his forehead. “Oh, my 
cats’ whiskers!” he cried. “I for- 
got to lock the barn door.” He 
made a U-turn in the middle of 
the road. 

Cries and laughter roared up 
from his farm before he turned 
off the highway. He was too angry 
to listen. He did not see the yellow 
bus parked by his gateway. He 
skidded up to his barn. 

The big door sagged wide open. 
His cow had wandered over to 
the pig’s trough to drink. 

There was no sign of Dandelion. 

For the first time Farmer Kun- 
kel noticed the chorus of laughter 
from behind the barn. He jumped 
out of his truck to see. 

Fifteen boys and girls perched 
like gay blackbirds along the 
fence. They called to a big black 
horse. Around and around the 
barnyard the skinny horse gal- 
loped. Four boys and one girl 
clung to her back. 

“We found your horse wander- 
ing down the highway,” the bus 
driver told him. 

Farmer Kunkel could not an- 
swer. His face flusned purple. He 


Democracy 
LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


As expressed by Abraham Lincoln 


opened his mouth to yell, but no 
sound came out. He stared out to 
the half-plowed north field. Then 
back to the trotting horse with 
her five joyful passengers. 

The farmer’s face faded from 
purple to red, from red to pink 
Then from pink to its natural tan. 
A smile chased the scowl away. 
“That junk man was right. Dan- 
delion does love children.” 

At a signal from the driver, the 
boys and girls trooped by twos 
to the bus. 

“Wait!” yelled the farmer. He 
put his head in the bus door. 
“How often do you come by 
here?” 

“Every Thursday,” answered ' 
the driver. 

“All right,” Farmer Kunkel an- 
nounced. “Every Thursday you 
stop by and give the boys and 
girls a ride on Dandelion. Dandy 
for short. The other days she will 
rest in the pasture.” 

All the boys and girls sang as 
the bus drove off: 

“Dandy, Dandy, sugar candy 

You’re a Dandy horse.” 

Dandelion nodded her head up 
and down as if to agree. 

Farmer Kunkel patted the 
black horse. “You and I are too 
old to plow, Dandy. I can hire a 
hand. But you must stay here. 
What’s a farm without a horse?” 


There is no reason I should harm 
You either; we should both be free. 
This world is big enough for both. 
We each can do in his own way. 

If you behave yourself, my friend, 
And I my own true self obey, 

We'll get along together well, 

And understanding there will be. 
We'll live in peace and harmony. 
My friend, that is democracy! 
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Adventures Of An Ant-Eater 


Tue baby ant-eater climbed 
to his mother’s back, and got a 
good grip on her long fur. It was 
morning and time to go to bed. 
October is spring in Brazil. The 
bright birds were. calling to each 
other. Monkeys chattered, and 
the forest was suddenly gay with 
life. Mother Ant-eater slept by 
day. So now she curled up 
against the foot of a great tree, 
with her bushy tail over them 
both to shut out the light and to 
keep off the mosquitoes. 

Mother Ant-eater was perhaps 
seven feet long, from the tip of 
her narrow snout to the tip of 
her hairy tail. She stood two feet 
tall. And the one thing she loved 
best was “white ants.” 

These insects were really ter- 
mites; they weren’t real ants. 
They ate wood. Mother caught 
them on her long tongue. But she 
had been hunting all night, the 
time when the “white ants” were 
busy nibbling inside the fallen 
logs. And now that the ants had 
hidden from the light, she would 
rest. The baby ant-eater curled 
up on her back with his fore- 
claws holding fast to her long 
fur. 

All of a sudden there was a 
grunting sound—peccaries (wild 
pigs)! Mother sprang awake. 
Peccaries would kill and eat any- 
thing they could catch. With her 
baby still clinging to her back, 
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Mother climbed the tree. And 
there,-on a branch the peccaries 
could not reach, she again curled 
her tail over them both, and the 
baby went to sleep. 

With evening, they woke, and 
Mother washed the little fellow 
with her tongue, then gave him 
his milk, and combed his fur. 
The baby, who was only three 
months old, was about as long as 
a big dog, from the tip of his 
slim muzzle to the tip of his tail. 

Once on the ground, he fol- 
lowed Mother. They both walked 
with the two long claws on each 
forefoot curled under. They 
moved slowly through the tall 
grass. Mother kept swinging her 
long head from side to side. 
Sniffing, she could smell the ants, 


Mother Ant-eater kept swinging her head from side to side, sniffing for ants. 


for her sense of smell was very 
keen. She had a great deal more 
help from her nose than from her 
little eyes and ears in finding 
what she liked to eat. 

Ah, here was an ant hill, a hill 
12 feet high—as high as a small 
tree. And it was as hard’ as 
cement, for the termites had ce- 
mented sand and dirt together 
and it had dried. Ayreees 

The jungle and grasslands of 
Brazil have endless millions of 
termites. No dead tree falls that 
they do not feed on it. No branch © 
falls that the termites do not de- 
vour. But, hating the light of 
day, they often eat the entire in- 
sides of a fallen log, leaving a 
mere shell. But they lay their 
eggs and rear their larvae in 
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hard cement houses with ever 
and ever 80 many rooms and hall- 
ways. 

The baby ant-eater, seeing how 
hard the ant hill looked, won- 
dered how Mother would ever get 
the ants out of it. But she had a 
home-grown tool for that very 
purpose. On each forefoot she 
had two huge claws as sharp as 
knives and as strong as steel. 
Now she set to work digging 
away at the giant ant hill. And 
before it was quite dark, she had 
aypened it and was running her 
long tongue into first one hall- 
way, then another, where the ant 
eggs stuck to her tongue. 

Mother Ant-eater didn’t need 
teeth, and had none, for she just 
drew her long tongue back into 
her mouth, and um! She had 
only to swallow the ant eggs, the 
larvae, and the ants themselves. 

All night she hunted. The baby 
ant-eater tried the ant eggs, too, 
and found them good. When he 
stuck his tongue out, slim as a 
knitting needle, the tiny eggs 
stuck fast, and he had only to 
draw his tongue back into his 
toothless mouth. 

The next night, though, some- 
thing strange happened. Mother 
snorted. An army of true ants— 
little red ants—came along. They 
nipped with their sharp jaws. 
The baby ant-eater wailed, they 
hurt so when he thrust his 
tongue at them. Mother sudden- 
ly plunged into a wide pond and 
swam to a little hump of tall 
grass far from shore where the 
red ants could not follow. 

All the next night Mother 
stayed on the tiny island, because 
her long nose told her the red 
ants were still passing along the 
shore. The big snake that had 
hunted around under the trees 
must have found the tiny ants 


could make even him uncomfort- 
able, because he went sliding 
away. The monkeys that were so 
noisy all day stayed high in the 
trees. And even the butterflies 
didn’t dare alight on the wild 
flowers till the army of red ants 
had gone. 

At last Mother combed the 
little ant-eater’s long fur with her 
claws, washed his muzzle, and 
swam back to shore, There were 
still more termites than she could 
eat hidden away in their cement 
houses. 


Of a sudden she hissed! — 
There came those wild pigs 
again; and this time she was not 
near any tree she could climb. 
The baby could feel her shaking, 
whether with fear or rage, he 
didn’t know. 


The first peccary trotted up to 
her, his teeth ready. Mother Ant- 
eater reared up on her hind legs. 
Raising one foreleg, she slashed 
at him with her claws. She ripped 
his cheek open. 


As the first peccary ran away, 
squealing, another came. Again 
Mother slashed with those knife- 
like foreclaws. And again she 
sent the peccary away squealing. 
—It was all the baby could do to 
cling to her back: 


But now the whole herd had sur- 
rounded her. She was heading for 
a tree she might climb. ‘But first 
she would have to fight her way 
through that herd. Slash, slash! 
she ripped at their faces. Slash, 
slash! Her long claws were swift 
and sharp. 


As suddenly as they had come, 
the peccaries started running 
away. They had had enough of 
Mother Ant-eater. 


With such claws for weapons, 


she had little to fear from any- 
thing. 


What A Three Year Old Thinks 
EDNA HAMILTON 


I love the tiny little frogs 
I find beside our brook, 
I stoop down low to look at them 


But I’m scared . 
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. . when they look! 


LIPPINCOTT 
‘Books for Young People 


THE YEAR WITHOUT 
SANTA CLAUS 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Pictures in 
color by Kurt Werth, A Christmas 
poem for the whole family by one 
of America’s favorite authors, 8 x 
10. 32 pp. Sidestitched, reinforced. 

$3.00 


THE DIFFERENT TWINS 


By MELVERN BARKER. Pictures in 
color by the author. Joey and 
Johnny /ook just alike, but under- 
neath there’s a difference. 8 x 10. 
32 pp.  Sidestitched, reinforced. 
Grades 1, 2, 3. $2.50 


A BUSY DAY FOR CHRIS 


By VELMA ILSLEY. Pictures in color 
by the author. A charming alpha- 

et book in verse. 8 x 61/2 32 pp. 
Sidestitched, reinforced. Grades 1, 
2, 3. $2.25 


TWENTY-ONE CHILDREN 


By VIRGINIA H. ORMSBY. Pictures in 
color by the author, In simple, 
rhythmic text, the story of a typical 
week in an elementary school. 63/, x 
9.°32 pp. Sidestitched, reinforced. 
Grades 1, 2, 3. $2.25 


“THE ILL-TEMPERED 
TIGER 


By JANE MILLER. Pictures in color 
by the author. This tiger had a 
simply terrible disposition until 
his sister took him in hand. 51; 
x 614. 32 pp. Sidestitched, rein- 
forced. Grades 1, 2, 3. $2.00 


UP AND OVER THE HILL 


By NORMA SIMON. Pictures in 
color by Garry MacKenzie. A 
gentle, poetic story of a little boy’s 
joy in his world. 6% x 9. 32 pp. 
Sidestitched, reinforced. Grades 
1, 2, 3. $2.25 


JUST MRS. GOOSE 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. Pictures 
by the author and Zenas Potter. 
New predicaments for favorite, 
funny Mrs. G. 53% x 714. Grades 
3. $2.75 


Send for Free Graded 
Catalogue of Books 
for Young People 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa, 
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THE COTTONTAIL RABBIT 


A little cottontail rabbit may live near you 
whether you live in the country or in the city. You 
will not see the bunny during the bright sunlit 
hours for he hides quietly during the day. In the 
evening the rabbit comes out to eat, run and play 
all through the night. Some of his favorite summer 


foods are clover and dandelions. 


The rabbit’s eyes and ears are always alert for 
any danger because he has many enemies such as 


the owl, weasel, fox, coyote, dogs and his worst 


enemy, Man. 


Helen Strimple 


% 


The rabbit cannot fight but must run as fast as 
his long hind legs will take him. 


We can help the little rabbits who live around 
us by putting out food during the winter, such as 
carrots, dry bread, grain or apples. We can leave 
bushy sheltered corners in our yard for them to 
hide in. 


In what other ways can we help this timid little 
neighbor of ours? 


Why is this rabbit called a cottontail? 


Would you like to draw a picture of the bunny 
that lives in your yard or near you? 
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WINTER FUN _ I Dyer Kuenstler 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM 


African Violets have become a very pop- 
ular household plant. They don’t need much 
sun, and Winter or Summer they will even 
flourish in a north window — if the light is 
good. 


Violet plants have single or double flowers. 
See bottom sketch. The most popular colors 
are pink, blue, purple and white. Their 
leaves are also different. See sketches 1. and 


NEW PLANTS 


Cut a healthy leaf from a full grown plant, 
with a long stem if possible, though this is 
not necessary, and plant it in any kind of 
small pot. (Sketch 3.) Earth prepared for 
violet plants can be bought at the Ten-Cent 
Store, or at a florist. 


Place the leaf in a north or east window 
and water it when it needs it. But do not 
give it too much water, or the stem will rot. 


Three or four weeks later you will proba- 

bly see a number of tiny leaves growing up 

as — : around the stem. (Sketch 4.) Sometimes 
they grow under the big leaf, where there 
is no room for them. (Sketch 5.) If this 


nd 

happens carefully cut away the old leaf. The 
as ‘ ‘ 

new ones will continue to grow by them- 
ve selves. 
to 


Five or six tiny new plants may be grow- 

ae, ing around the old stem. When they become 
tle “SAS crowded, take them out of the pot and divide 
them carefully. Place each baby plant in a 
larger pot. For best results use the common 
unglazed red pot. 


ny A If the leaf is planted during the winter, 
the new plants should flower the following 
spring, or late summer. 
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(ST GRADE 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping .. . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


End grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . . . intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


3nd Grade and. yo 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


For samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City °*® 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


& 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. 


I hor age nl for sample folder containing 82 of the new Stik-tack 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me your free graded catalog of books for young people. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me = full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY — EDA-11 


Please send free sample kit and Handwriting improvement Procedure 
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Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 


ing his silent study. The 
teacher helps the child with 
the difficult word (a) by 
getting him to recognize it 
through context meaning or 
by asking a thought ques- 
(b) by seeing in the word 
familiar phonetic elements. 

5. To get the child to FRAME 
the sentences, phrases, or 
words rather than to point 
to them. 

6. To get the child in the habit 
of recognizing new words 
from the THOUGHT rather 
than the FORM side, viz: 
a BROWN hen — “Who can 
frame the word that tells us 
the color of the hen?” 

7. The teacher herself is the 
best example for the chil- 
dren’s correct reading. If 
she points out single words 
with her pointer, so will the 
children. If the pointer is 
used, it should glide under 
the entire phrase or sen- 
tence or should be held hori- 
zontally under the entire 
phrase or sentence. Instead 
of pointing to one word, the 
entire arm should swing un- 
der the phrase or sentence 
that the eye may take in 
several words. 


Question: I have several chil- 
dren who are always ahead of 
the others in reading. If I ex- 
pect them to wait for the slower 
readers, they become listless 
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and uninterested. What can I 
do to keep them interested? 
Answer: I would suggest that 
you keep the accelerated children 
in a group by themselves, where 
not only their specific reading 
skills, habits, and abilities will 
be developed but their curriculum 
will be widened as well. The chil- 
dren of this group are capable of 
better, wider, more difficult, more 
varied reading and more inde- 
pendent work. They need thought- 
ful stimulation. They can manage 
difficult material accompanied by 
carefully worked out assignments, 
like 1. A story supplemented by 
thought questions. 2. Directions 
calling for very accurate details. 
3. Comprehensive tests of all 
kinds — completion, false-true, 
multiple choice, etc. These chil- 
dren should be expected to read 
under time pressure to find 
definite concrete facts or answers 
to questions. They should be able 
to prepare selections to read 
orally to the rest of the group. In 
their library reading circles, they 
should be expected to read and to 
report on more books than the 
other children. They should be 
kept interested, perhaps, by tak- 
ing charge of class notices, or the 
bulletin board or by being leader 
of a small group or by becoming 
president of the Story, Book, or 
Current Events Club. 
Question: I am a teacher of a 
fourth and fifth grade. My 
children are weak in vocabulary 
— Can you suggest a book that 
(Turn to page 62) 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


“Modeling with Clay.” 


Most Out of Crayons.” 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 


Patented 
WITH THE 


WONDER HORSE 


The Original Spring-Suspended Hobby Horse 
Exercise is fun on The Wonder 
Horse. Its rocking, bouncing ride 
provides healthful, body-building 
exercise indoors and out for chil- 
dren 1 to 7. 
Models from $10.95 to $29.95 
Workmanship and material guaranteed 6 months 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


AL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hend 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
Write jor Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


a change this 
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The Wonder Horse trademark a 
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Prompt Service for the Southwest 
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MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
= PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
eee Fer over 35 years we have represented . 
Milten Bradley Company. A complete 
7 steck of their merchandise is carried in 
2 Kansas City at all times. 
Name 
City Zone AC 11-57 
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Books in Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


TIKE AND TINY IN THE TETONS, by Frances 
Joyce Farnsworth, Published by University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. Price $2.00. 

Twin cubs and Mommie Bear wander off into a 
beautiful fairylike region, Grand Teton National 
Park. They frolic over miles of magic peaks, tumb- 
ling water falls, tiny hanging lakes. They meet Boy 
and Girl Scouts — for Teton is one of America’s 
most breathtaking parks. We recommend this book 
not only for young readers but adults as well. 

THE LITTLE COW AND THE TURTLE, by 
Meindert De Jong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Price $2.50. 

Here is a superb story full of excitement, human 
warmth, and compassion. It is an added contribution 
to Meindert De Jong’s already outstanding books. 
Each page is aglow with the friendly acts of Little 
Cow, the adventurer and explorer. But most of all 
the readers will love the part that tells of Little 
Cow’s adoption of the old mud turtle. Each char- 
acter is invested with the very essence of life. 
Sensitive and imaginative pictures give life and 
breath to the story. 

THE MAN IN THE MANHOLE, by Juniper 


Sage, Illustrated by Bill Ballantine. Price $2.00. 

In these days when it’s the thing to call in and 
depend upon fixit men, this book will be most wel- 
come and understood. Little children will be fascin- 
ated with the HOWS and WHYS of the fixit men, 
the processes of the steam roller, the bottom of the 
manhole. Children will enjoy the man in the street 
and the man under the street. Their eyes will pop 
open wide when reading this attractive picture 
book. 

KEVIN, A Story of Pictures, by Mary Chalmers, 
Illustrated by the author, Published by Harper & 
Brothers, Price $1.50. 

This is, indeed, a charming, absurdly matter-of- 
fact story, very popular with children. It is the 
story of Kevin Rabbit who spends his time watch- 
ing over all the growing things. Then, one day, he 
went to the city and met Llewellyn, the cat, and Mr. 
Jones, the gardner. Read to find all the exciting 
things they do together. 

TREASURY OF AMERICAN INDIAN TALES, 
by Theodore Whitson Ressler, Published by Asso- 
ciation Press, N. Y. Price $3.95. 

Every boy who lives in the heart and dreams of 
an Indian, will cherish these delightful and au- 
thentic stories. Here an experienced story teller, 
wise in the way of Indian lore and custom, presents 
colorful and exciting tales of Indian lore, both 
original and traditional. 


Pencils—like Children—Come in Different Sizes! 3 


KINDERGARTEN 

and GRADE 1 

Dixon “‘Beginner’s’’ No. 308. 
Largest diameter, with extra 

soft lead to promote arm 
movement, prevent finger-writing. 


The chubby little fist of the kinder- 
gartener cannot manage an adult size 
pencil with any degree of comfort or skill. 
That’s why pencils—like children—come 
in different sizes! And because it’s im- 
portant for you to know which pencils 
are best suited to the developmental skills 
of the children you teach, we have pre- 
pared this use-guide for you. We hope 
you will refer to it before you buy pencils. 


For FREE kit of grade- -metched 

pencils and outline of classroom procedure 
| for teaching HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 
i write to: 

THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY 3, N.J. 


Handwriting Research Dept. 


GRADES 2 and 3 

Dixon “‘Laddie’’ No. 304. 

Large diameter for fluid manu- 
script printing or cursive writing. 
Dixon “‘Manuscript’’ 301 

Large diameter for easy transition 
from manuscript to cursive. 


GRADES 4 and up 

Dixon ‘‘Ticonderoga’’ No. 1388. 
Adult diameter available in five 
degrees of softness to continue 
good writing habits formed earlier. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Dixon ‘Ticonderoga’ No. 1388, for long-wearing points. 
Dixon ‘‘Thinex’’ No. 425 Carmine Red for grading and checking. 
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THE SEVEN REMARKABLE 
BEARS, — by Emilie Warren 
McLeod; illustrated by Juliet 
Kepes (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany), Price $2.50. 


Here is a bear story of unusual 
charm, appeal, and humor for 
children — and children do like 
bears. Emily McLeod has great 
understanding when she comes to 
bears and to children, too. For, 
we believe, every little reader of 
this picture book. will see himself 
as Po, the poor little Polar Bear 
who felt lonely and neglected at 
times. And because of these feel- 
ings, he just wouldn’t bother to 
wash his ears, clip his toe nails, 
or comb his hair. He grew so 
skinny and shabby that no one 
paid the slightest attention to 
him until One Very Special Sun- 
day. What happened on that par- 
ticular day will thrill every little 
reader of this delightful story. 
We commend, also, Mrs. Kepes 
for the vigorous and sympathetic 
portrayal of the animals. 


LOG CABIN IN THE FOREST 
— by Phyllis Lee Peterson; il- 
lustrated by Ati Forberg (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company), Price 
$2.00. 


This is a charming and very 
timely story for the younger chil- 
dren. It gives a very realistic pic- 
ture of the pioneer spirit, the 
days of simple living, hard work, 
and happy, close family life. 
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There is a tenderness in the story 
with its close interrelation of the 
little forest cabin and the mem- 
bers of the family who lived 
there. Through the passing of 
each season, the little cabin 
watched the family live and 
grow. Then one by one they all 
went away — and the cabin was 
left to itself in the dark woods. 
Alone and deserted it waited for 
many, many years until suddenly 


it found a new life — under very 


different circumstances. 

Mrs. Peterson has made this 
story vivid, realistic, and tender. 
Through its pages, she has given 
the children a new insight into 
that period of our history. Her 
language is both expressive and 
poetic. Ati Forberg’s pictures 
sparkle with the freshness and 
intimacy of the story. 


MAMMALS — A guide to fa- 
miliar American Species by 
Herbert S. Kim and Dr. Donald 
F. Hoffmeister; illustrated by 
James Gordon Irving; Published 
by Simon and Schuster. Price 
$1.00 paper bound, $1.95 cloth 
bound. 


Here is one of the most out- 
standing guides on the study of 
mammals that we have yet seen. 
Written by an oustanding author- 
ity on science education, Dr. Her- 
bert S. Kim in cooperation with 
a noted specialist, the book offers 
in compact form an extensive 
study of North American wild 
life. It includes 218 beautiful col- 
ored pictures, most of them 
drawn from real life, the remain- 
der from scientifically prepared 
specimens. Here is a reference 
book the children will refer to 
over and over again. There is not 
only a concise text on bears, bad- 
gers, foxes, mice, mountain lions, 
seals, rabbits, deer, elk, mountain 
goats, porpoises, dolphin, whales, 
but it also presents range maps 
and family trees and tells how to 
observe, photograph, trap and 
mount specimens. Every single 
teacher should have this handy 
little reference book upon her 
desk. 


*“Safe by taking heed” 
BOSTON KS 
Jack-of -all-trades”’ 

@ unequalled performance 

@ new, positive position on pencil 

guide 
@ no fall-out, no waste 
@ 25% edges—clean, 


¢,"bridgeike design” stand 
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BOSTON RANGER 
of the heavy duty 
sharpeners” 
e3 sidings adjust outside 
e@ hea bearings and 
Speed Cu perfect points 
receptacle 
e@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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Clearing Ground 
(From Page 59) 

might help to extend this 

vocabulary? 

Answer: I will suggest an ex- 

cellent book used for some time 
— Speaking and Writing English 
— by Sheridan Kleiser, Matthews 
— Published by Benj H. Sanborn 
& Co. (Boston or New York). 
A recent book — Improving Your 
Vocabulary and Spelling, by Ket- 
chum — Greene. Published by 
Noble & Noble, Inc., 72 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Question: Can you suggest a 

few good Thanksgiving poems 

for my primary children? 

Answer: We Thank Thee, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The Pilgrims Come, Days and 
Days, by Annette Wynne, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes. 

The Squirrels’ Thanksgiving, Sin- 
delar, Poems for Young Child, 
Whitman. 

Because She Didn’t Think, Cary, 
Poems for Young Child, Whit- 
man, 

We Thank Thee, Renwick, Pieces 
for Every Day, Noble. 

A Child’s Grace, Burns, Poetry 
Book 3, Rand. 

Thanksgiving, Munsterberg, 
Golden, Fleete, John Day. 

My Thankful Prayer, Rose Waldo, 
Poetry Book 1, Rand. 

The Pumpkin, Whittier, Days 
and Deeds, Stevenson, Doubleday. 


Evaluating Creative 
Expressive Writing 
(From Page 35) 

outside environment? 
7. Have the children improved 
in developing a writing style 
in interpreting their feelings, 
thoughts, and action to their 
of their own? 
Growth in the Skills of Communi- 
cation 
1. Have the children improved 
in independently pursuing new 
reading and perceptual materi- 
als to give them more back- 
ground for their writing? 
2. Have the children improved 
in ease in reading their compo- 
sitions aloud to the class? 
3. Have the children improved 
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in enriching their vocabulary? 
4. Have the children’s hand- 
writing become more legible? 

5. Have the children improved 
in their use of. new spelling 
words? 

6. Have the children improved 
in organizing materials? 

7. Have the children improved 
in concentration on a task? 
Growth in the Democratic Ways 

of Living 
1. Have the children grown in 
accepting others’ evaluation of 
their work? 
2. Have the children improved 
in ability to share tasks and 
ideas for the completion. of 
group plans and decisions? 
3. Have the children improved 
in deriving satisfaction. from 
both group and individual ac- 
complishment? 
4. Have the children improved 
in respecting the rights and 
thoughts of others? 
5. Have the children improved 
in maintaining their own ideas 
until they are proven different? 
This is neither a complete list 
nor is it final. But its questions 
are the kind of questions I ask 
when evaluating the total activity. 
In Conclusion 
Because creative, expressive 
writing embraces a totality of a 
great diversity of human attri- 
butes, I evaluate it from a com- 
bination of varying points of 
view. In so doing I gain insight 
into the school and out-of-school 
strengths, weaknesses, interests, 
abilities, and needs of my pupils, 
and help every child shine in some 
way. 


The Bulletin Board 
(From Page 31) 
this fine pumpkin that was hid- 
den under the leaves. He thought 
he had taken all the best ones.” 

Bob pulled Sunny and laid him 
with a few other smaller pump- 
kins that had been overlooked at 
the foot of a cornshock on the 
hill. 

“He certainly will,” Judy ‘ex- 
claimed. “I heard Dad tell Mother 
that she could have the largest 
pumpkin in the field for Thanks- 


giving pies.” . 
«“T bet this one will make a 
dozen pies,”. Bob boasted. 

“We will come tomorrow in the 
truck and carry these to the 
house,” Judy said as they started 
back to the house. 

They didn’t hear Sunny Pump- 
kin as he sighed, “Oh, I don’t feel 
very happy now. I don’t want to 
be made into pies. I thought I 
would be a Halloween jack-o-lan- 
tern but they didn’t find me up 
in this corner.” 

He lay there all day feeling 
sad and sorry for himself. Late 
that afternoon Sunny Pumpkin 
said, “I’ll just run away. That’s 
what I’ll do.” 

North Wind was out frisking 
around for the first time and with 
his help Sunny Pumpkin rolled 
along. He came to a fence and 
rolled under it. There in front 
of him was Tom Turkey having 
a hard time keeping his tail 
feathers under control. 

“What are you doing in this 
field?” Tom Turkey asked. 

“T’m running away. They 
are going to make me _ into 
pies,” Sunny Pumpkin explained. 
“What are you doing out here?” 

“I’m a little sad, too. Thanks- 
giving will soon be here and they 
picked me with some others, to 
fatten for Thanksgiving dinner. 
I decided I’d walk around a while 
and think this over. I thought I 
might find a few grasshoppers on 
the way.” 

“Why don’t you come with 
me?” asked Sunny. “We can be 
a long way from here by morn- 
ing,” he said. 

“T believe I will,” Tom Turkey 
said. 

They were having a wonderful 
time and the shadows were get- 
ting longer and longer when 
they heard, flappety-flap, flappe- 
ty-flap. 

“What was;that?” asked Sunny 
somewhat startled. 


“Oh, that is only Flappy, the 
Scarecrow man,” Tom Turkey 
told him. 


“Upon my word! What do we 
have here?’ Flappy asked. “Oh, 
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it’s Tom Turkey, but whom do 
you have with you?” 

“This is Sunny Pumpkin. We 
are running away. It’s getting 
close to Thanksgiving. We don’t 
want to be roasted or made into 
pies.” 

“Now isn’t that something! 
Running away never solved any- 
think. What do you think about 
me? I get lonesome sometimes but 
I have a job to do,” Flappy told 
them. 

“You always have a smile on 
your face,” Tom Turkey said. 

“Well, frowning never helped 
anyone either,” Flappy continued. 
“Just what do you think you will 
gain by running away?” 

Sunny and Tom looked at each 
other. “What do you _ think, 
Tom?” Sunny asked. 

“T don’t know either,”Tom re- 
plied, 

I guess Flappy is right,” Sun- 
ny admitted. “Tom, I suppose we 
had better get along back home. 
I see everyone has a job to do.” 

“It is getting late. Good-bye 
Flappy, and thanks for your good 
advice.” And away Sunny Pump- 
kin rolled back to the cornshock 
while Tom Turkey went back to 
the barnyard. 

The next morning Dad, Judy 
and Bob came in the pick-up 
truck to get the last of the pump- 
kins. 

Sunny heard Dad exclaim as 
he picked him up, “Mother will 
have to pick out the next biggest 
pumpkin for her pies. This one 
is going to the State Fair this 
year. I intend to take two prizes 
this year, the pumpkin prize and 
the turkey prize.” 

At this Sunny Pumpkin nearly 
burst his fat sides chuckling with 
joy for himself and his friend, 
Tom Turkey. 


Art for Book Week 
(From Page 19) 
will have fun doing it. 

If stories are kept short, con- 
cise, with a point made, pupils 
will not tire of writing. One third 
grade teacher says she watches 
for the “spark” and rejoices when 
the child seems to come alive: in 
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his thinking. 

A story written dering: Book 
Week by an eight-year-old girl 
contains only three sentences but 
all words were spelled correctly. 
Punctuation was perfect and the 
hand writing was easily read. 
This is much better than a dozen 
sentences that say nothing and 
are filled with errors. This is her 
story: 

Susie Wrote a Book 

One day Susie wanted to write 

a book but she didn’t know what 

to write about. So she went to 

the park and she saw a squirrel. 

So her book is about a squirrel. 

—Rebecca 

Joe’s story is. another example 

of a good short story. - 
Mary Wrote a Book 

Once there was a girl. Her name 

was Mary. She read a book 

named, “Red Top.” She wrote 
this book. It was the best book 
in the room. She won the prize. 

—ZJoe 

We read between the lines here 
that Mary read her book to the 
class. There was a contest on and 
Mary’s was the best. Perhaps it 
inspired Rebecca’s title. 

Sometimes a child points a 
moral in her story without in- 
tending to do so as Carolyn ‘did. 

The Book That 
Wouldn’t Stay Shut 

Once there was a girl. She was 

reading. When she went in she 

left the book open. It rained and 
snowed. Finally she started to 
read. The pages would not turn. 

So she used a book mark from 

then. on. 

—Carolyn 

And Louis has another idea 
about a book. 

The Book that got Lost 
Once there was a book. He 
could walk and talk. Once he 
went walking along the street 
when a policeman saw him, He 
said Stop there. Where do you 
live? He said 7167 Kensington. 
The policeman said I will drive 
you there in my squad car and 
they lived happy ever after. 

—Louis 

Sometimes the question arises, 

Why write stories? Can’t-the chil- 


dren form correct habits of writ- 
ing by writing book reports, des- 
criptions of excursions, letters to 
thank adults for favors granted, 
etc? 


If the pupil was giving new 
information to his teacher or to 
his classmates in this form of 
writing it could be interesting 
enough to generate his best think- 
ing and increasing his capacity to 
think, but often it is not new ma- 
terial that is called for. The pupil 
is trying to give back to the 
teacher something that she al- 
ready knows. He is concerned 
with trying to guess exactly what 
she wants him to write. There is 
little chance that the pupil will 
use imagination and take little 
pleasure in performing the task 
unless of course he has had pre- 
vious experience in writing stories 
and has established confidence in 


‘himself, 


' Much social studies can be in- 
cluded in story writing. Children 
like to include new things they 
have learned, just as Bob wrote 
about the turkey that ran away 
and fell into the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. He then had the 
opportunity to describe the Grand 
Canyon and give its exact size. 
The list of books that the chil- 
dren wrote would not be complete 
without the one James composed. 
One day Charles took a trip 
around the world. He went to 
Alaska, Korea, Sweden, Nor- 
way, England, France, Japan, 
Africa, Spain, Nazareth, United 
States, and many others too. He 
wrote a book about it. The first 
time he missed a word but the 
next time he didn’t. When he 
got done Look magazine pub- 
lished it. Charles wrote many 
more. 


—James 


One is not to take seriously the 
statement that Look magazine 
published the book. 

Creative art and creative writ- 
ing can be closely tied together so 
that each helps the other form of 
expression. They represent a 
method that can’ be individual 
teaching. Art teachers (and this 
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means any teacher who teaches 
art in her regular classroom as 
well as specialists in art) have 
known and practiced individual 
teaching in art for many years 
but only recently has the method 
been applied to the teaching of 
other subjects. 

All of the pupils in one room are 
given an assignment in which 
there is much latitude and every 
child carries out the assignment 
to the best of his ability. A build- 
up, an approach, a general ex- 
planation can be given so the as- 
signment interests and intrigues 
all of the children. 

While they are all working at 
this problem the teacher helps 
the child who needs help during 
each such work period. It may not 
be the slow child who needs help 
each time. Roy, who is mentally 
only six years old is working up 
to his ability which is that of a 
six-year-old. He is gaining skill 
and doing some thinking. Bill who 
is mentally ten years old may hit 
upon snags because he is attempt- 
ing to do his work as well or bet- 
ter than a ten-year-old would do 
it. In writing a story Bill may 
have some curiosity about quota- 
tions within quotations. He needs 
help at that point which the other 
children would not understand. 
The language texts are in the cup- 
boards but a few are on the ref- 
erence table and the teacher helps 
Bill find the information he wants. 

If the assignment is in social 
studies the children may write 
stories about the Pilgrims but 
someone may want to know if the 
Pilgrims had the same kind of 
ships that brought Columbus 
across the Atlantic. 

Book Week brought the pupils 
practice in letter writing, in spell- 
ing, in sentence construction and 
practice in writing a legible hand 
but perhaps the most important 
thing was the practice in think- 
ing for themselves. 


The Quakers 

(From Page 14) 
ans. who destroy nothing. They 
take only for their needs. They 
think of the earth as a mother. 
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The mother earth will take care of 
one. The Longhouse Indians share 
the work and play. They share 
responsibility and sorrow. They 
help each other. 

The children wrote stories 
about the two films and drew pic- 
tures to illustrate the stories. 
Work sheets were made based on 
the material in the films. The 
children enjoyed working the rid- 
dles, filling in blanks in sentences, 
making new sentences, from the 
spelling words, and dramatizing 
scenes from the whole study of 
Penn, the Quakers and the Indi- 
ans. 

The group also learned the im- 
portance of making only promises 
one intends to keep, and then 
never breaking the promise. They 
saw the value of being kind and 
friendly. They gained an under- 
standing of different ways of liv- 
ing from their own. 

The children saw that people of 
different races and religions can 
live together peacefully and re- 
spect each other. 


The Work Shop 
(From Page 30) 

4. To help enable the child 
through Art Education to express 
and interpret life situations and 
life needs today. 

5. To further experimentation 
on the part of the student. 

B. Specific Objectives 

1. To promote creative ex- 
pression through the use of hands 
and arms. 

2. To aid the child to visualize 
depth perception. 

3. To bring forth the concept 
that finger painting can be done 
by anyone with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

4. To attempt to show the 
beauty of the design done by the 
hand and arm. 


5. To foster enjoyment 
through the feeling of working 
with finger paints. 


6. To correlate the art with 
subjects in other classes to gain 
ideas if there is trouble in formu- 
lating ideas. 


C. Introductory Activities 

1. Show some examples of 
finger painting done in previous 
years. 

2. Give demonstration as to 
how it is done. 

3. Give suggestions of: sub- 
jects to finger paint. 

4. Give short lecture (not 
longer than ten minutes) on free- 
dom of expression and impress 
the fact that it is.supposed to be 
fun. 

D. Procedure 

1. Have all materials ready 
when class begins. 

2. The table should be cleaned 
of all foreign materials. 

3. Soak paper in water. 

4. Smooth paper on table. 

5. Put a small amount of paint 
on the paper and add more as de- 
sired. 

6. Add water to the mixture if 
the paper starts to dry out. 

7. More than one color may 
be used if desired. 

8. Make the design of large 
and small strokes of the hand and 
arm. 
9. Do not rub so hard that 
the paper is worn through. 

10. Pull the finished product 
off the table with the fingers in a 
vertical direction from the left 
or right. 

11. Lay the product out to dry. 

E. Evaluation 

1. Has the imagination of the 
student been stimulated? 

2. Has there been enjoyable 
progress? 

3. Has there been an over-all 
development of appreciation? 

4. Have the skills of the child 
been improved? 

5. Was inventiveness shown? 

6. Is the child eager to do 
more of the same work? 

7. Does the child complete the 
job started? 

8. Is the child more observ- 
ant? 

9. Does the child have the 
courage to express himself? 

10. Does the child have any 
inhibitions that block him from 
expressing himself? 
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* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate of 
3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! 
Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


A red-nosed: Fokker 
slowly spun to earth 


Ar 4:35 p.m., on October 30, 1918, a lone 
Spad biplane, marked with the symbol of the 
“Hat-in-the-Ring” Squadron, hawked down 
through the quiet skies over Grande Pré. Sec- 
onds later, a twenty-round burst of its guns 
smashed full into the center of a low-flying 
Fokker and sent the German plane swirling 
earthward like an autumn leaf. 


The C.O. of the squadron, Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, had downed his last enemy plane 
of the war, setting a record for aerial combat 
never equaled: 26 victories in 7 months. It 
made him the American ace of aces. 


A year earlier, his mother had written, “fly 
slowly and close to the ground”; but it was 
advice that Eddie Rickenbacker —like many of 
his fellow Americans—has never been able to 
take. His calculating courage, ingenuity and 
drive are typical of our greatest asset. 


Which is not simply factories, farms, or gold 
—but millions of a particular kind of people 
called Americans. And it is these people—peopie 
like yourself--who stand behind what is prob- 
ably the world’s finest investment: U. S. Series 
E Savings Bonds. 


To buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
is to join them in their proud confidence of 
their country and its future—and to protect 
your own personal security as well. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Move into a new world of brilliant 
color with Tru-Tone Crayons. 
These semi-pressed crayons blend 
so evenly, needing only a 

T R U = T QoQ wy E minimum of pressure, you will be 
glad you made the smart 

Cc ir a y a} n me move to durable, non-flaking 

Tru-Tone Crayons. Specify 
one of four designs—hexagonal, 
round, no-roll or broad line. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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